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THE “ BARBARIC POMP” OF ROYALTY. 


Or all species of cant, the cant of utilitarianism is one 
of the most insufferable. It is worse than absurd to 
hear human nature treated as a soulless unimaginative 
machine, and its movements calculated on principles 
applicable only to steam-engines and such-like ma- 
chinery. It is more than provoking to hear men of 
acuteness and study in their own peculiar walk, strid- 
ing forth into’the world at large, and lecturing man- 
kind with the profoundest self-complacency, with about 
as much knowledge of the real passions and feelings of 
men’s hearts, as they possess of the long-extinct Etrus- 
can language. It makes one angry with oneself-——(the 
most unpleasant of sensations)—to reflect that people 
like Mr. Cobden, of whom every body expected great 
things not two years ago, should display so striking an 
ignorance of their age and their fellow-countrymen, as 
the Honourable Member for the West Riding exhibited 
the other night in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Cobden’ says, that the great remedy for the 
evils under which this kingdom now groans is the 
abolition of the “ barbaric pomp of monarchy.”’ He 
believes that the true and infallible method for keep- 
ing out republicanism in England is to reduce the 
Queen’s establishment to that of—Mr. Cobden himself. 
He cannot bear these drawing-rooms and levees, these 
evening-parties and concerts, this yacht, and those 
carriages. He says the Queen has too many bonnets 
and shawls, and too much company, and ought 
to have a sale at Windsor Castle, and dispose of her 
pictures to somebody or other,— perhaps to Mr. Cob- 
den. He would call in Messrs. Rundell and Bridge to 
have the Crown jewels valued, and disposed of to the 
highest bidder,— who perhaps would be Mr. Cobden. 
He won’t allow Victoria to make any more progresses, 
or Prince Albert to go a shooting in the Highlands, or 
the great fat corporation of London, or any other great 
fat corporation, to spend their money in shewing honour 
* Novalty he does not approve of any triumphal 
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he thinks it a burning shame that Queen Victoria 
should be attended by a host of foolish courtiers, and 
not be reduced to the level of a plain, manufacturing, 
Manchester Mrs. Guelph. One step further, and we 
shall have Mr, Cobden’s coadjutor, Mr. Bright, moving 
a resolution in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that Prince Albert shall have his coat cut after the 
model of his own demure Quaker habiliments. 

Now what folly is all this. Does Mr. Cobden really 
believe that the popular feeling in England, or in the 
most revolutionary of European kingdoms, cares one 
straw how much money kings and princes have, or 
what splendour of show accompanies al! their proceed- 
ings, provided only that the various classes of the eom- 
munity have enough to eat and drink, and decent 
clothing to puton? Does he fancy that he could get 
together one hundred men and women in any town in 
the country, except those who are almost starving, 
who would not think a day well spent in pleasure in 
staring at this “‘ barbaric pomp” and regal grandeur? 
Is it a portion of his creed that Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Irishmen, have become so intensely intellec- 
tual, philosophical, stoical, uncorporeal, and utilitarian, 
as to disregard the gorgeous finery with which the 
Royalty of the empire is at times invested; and that 
they would endure to sce their Sovereign go to open a 
Session of Parliament in a dark-green brougham, with 
a little tiger behind, all over buttons, as any decent, 
respectable, and well-to-do Birmingham tradesman 
might go out to dinner? . 

The truth is, that with all the talk which has been 
occasionally got up among levellers in politics and 
precisians in religion, vhere is no people under the sun 
that loves show more than our. very sensible and pru- 
dent fellow-countrymen. Six hundred years ago we 
were ahead of all Europe in every thing that related 
to ceremonies and magnificence of decoration, both in 
religious, social, and political matters ; and to this day 
there is nobody that loves better a grand sight, or will 
spend more money and take more pains in the promc- 
tion of this “ barbaric pomp,” than the steady, solemn 
Briton. Is there any Monarch in Europe that is crowned 
with the splendour of accompanying pageantry which 
inaugurates the reign of every English Monarch? Is 
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there any people which makes so much of its private 
equipages, of its expensive dresses, of its superb man- 
sions and decorations? Is there any nation where the 
determination to spend money in mere transitory exter- 
nal display, on every possible occasion, is more palpably 
operative, or—if we will—more absurdly and extrava- 
gantly exhibited? Look how every body loves a fine 
dress, a dress in character, a gown, or a wand, or an 
official costume, or a part in a ceremony, or an office 
in a religious function. Wherever we can, we may 
rely upon it, we take more pains with ceremonial per- 
formances, and give more money in proportion to out- 
ward show, than any other people in the world. And 
therefore when Mr. Cobden proposed the abolition of 
the “‘ barbaric pomp” of poor Queen Victoria, he ut- 
tered a sentiment as alien to the natural tastes and 
feelings of Englishmen as if he had proposed the aboli- 
tion of Queen Victoria herself. 

To suppose, indeed, that in a country where there 
exist such vastly disproportionate fortunes in the dif- 
ferent classes of society, the head of all classes is not to 
be pre-eminent, in appearance at least, in the show of 
wealth, displays the darkest ignorance of the essential 
character of the social system itself. The state of so- 
ciety which permits such men as Mr. Cobden and Mr, 
Hudson to make their vast fortunes out of nothing, 
makes it an imperative necessity that the Sovereign of 
the country should be surrounded with all the glitter 
and parade which riches can purchase. There is some- 
thing inimitably ludicrous in the idea of a people, in 
which there should exist so vast a difference of wealth 
between one class and another as that which exists 
between Mr, Cobden and a street-sweeper, while there 
existed little or no difference at all between Richard 
Cobden, Esq., a plain M.P. and a very respectable 
gentleman, and the head of some twenties of thousands 
of Cobdens and Brights, and of all the sense, literature, 
philosophy, law, poetry, and rank of the imperial king- 
dom to boot. Every system must be homogeneous 
throughout; where all are very nearly equal in riches, 
the head of the state need be but little elevated above 
the rest in the pomp that riches confer; but we take it 
that the social order which tolerates a Cobden with his 
tens of thousands, must be content also to tolerate a 
Victoria with her hundreds of thousands, 

But there is yet another point of view from which 
we must contemplate the lavish expenditure which is 
demanded to keep up the gorgeous trappings and cere- 
monials of royalty. This also is so essentially a pounds, 
shillings, and pence view of the question, that it is 
astonishing that so sharp a calculator as Mr. Cobden 
should have overlooked it in his tirade against Royal 
magnificence. Yet there is scarcely a tradesman in 
London, or a silk-weaver in Europe, who could not 
have enlightened him. They all know that the splen- 
dours of a court, when supported by a fair system of 
taxation, are tlie very soul of manufactures and busi- 
ness. When the millionnaires of the Stock Exchange 
and the Railway Boards, of the Cotton Factories and 
the Iron Foundries, unite with the owners of the vast 
landed estates of the kingdom to pay for these gew- 
gaws, if gewgaws they be, there is not a handicraftsman 
that is not benefited by the outlay, there is not a sove- 
reign or a banknote in the three kingdoms which does 
not circulate the faster from the impetus they commu- 
nicate to production and demand. In a manufacturing 
country, an aristocracy without the splendour of show, 
a monarchy without the trappings of royalty, would 
be the deathblow to national prosperity, All the world 
cannot be employed in printing cottons and fabricating 








hob-nailed shoes. The industry of millions must have 
something more elaborate to work upon, and more ex- 
pensive to be paid for, than John Bright’s broad-brimmed 
hat. The ledgers and ready-reckoners, which form the 
staple of the libraries of these money-getting gentle. 
men, will not keep open the tens of thousands of book- 
sellers’ shops throughout the kingdom. Take away the 
jewels, the silks, the hangings, the carvings, the pic- 
tures, the gold and silver plate, the carriages, the luxuries 
of the table, which go to make up this great “ barbaric 
pomp,” and what becomes of the myriads who toil 
daily in their production, and who, without some such 
demand for their labour, must starve and die? 

We should like to have a peep into the households 
of these grim economists, and ascertain how far they 
practise what they preach. We should like to see Mr. 
Cobden’s own drawing-room, his sideboard of plate, 
and his cellar of wines ; we should like to look in upon 
him when he is feasting a goodly company of Lanca- 
shire celebrities, and find out how much of this “‘ bar- 
baric pomp” was called in for the delectation of the 
friends and brotherhood of the philosophical statesman. 
Would the scene most resemble a banquet at Windsor, 
or a potato-feast in a cellar at Liverpool? Would it be 
all sense and no show? All brains and no gold? All 
equality and no footmen in red-plush breeches? Alas, 
alas! we fear that Cobden would prove to be but a man 
after all,—a lover of aristocratic splendour and expen- 
sive frivolities, an eater of turtle and a bibber of claret 

But he would rise up on our entrance, and tell us 
that he had earned it all, and had a right to enjoy his 
gains as he pleased. And should we deny this to him? 
Should we ask, in philosophical strain, what right he 
had to nine-tenths of the profits of his factory-people’s 
labour, while they ate potatoes and drank repulsive- 
looking tea upon the remaining tenth? We should 
rather assert, that her most gracious Majesty also earned 
her splendid court and all its appurtenances, as truly 
as the owner of that particularly well-covered Lanca- 
shire sideboard of gold and silver. We should reply, 
that the Sovereign of these realms was paid for being 
their Sovereign, and not for being a custom-house officer 
or poor-law commissioner; that she worked for her 
living as truly as the Member for the West Riding— 
ay, and worked at a hard, dull, and unenviable task 
also: the bitter task of living above her fellow-creatures. 
And if Richard Cobden were still unconvinced, we 
should ask him to expound to us the philosophy of his 
man-servant’s livery, and to inform us how he justified 
the “ barbaric pomp,” even the yellow epaulettes and 
red-plush inexpressibles, with which he had bedecked 
the person of the “‘ gentleman’’ who waited behind his 


chair. 








Scenes in London. 
No. IIL--THE MIGRATION. 
(Coneluded from p. 29.] 


8. The Police Station. 


Wnen Mary Barlow had run the length of two or 
three streets, fatigue and want of breath compelled 
her to slacken her pace; and as the excitement faded, 
the consequences of her day’s distress and want of food 
speedily made themselves felt. A choking hysterical 
sensation rose to her heart and throat; her limbs be- 
n to ache and tremble; pains shot through her 
e; and when at length she found that her dreaded 
persecutors were far away, the stimulant of fear was 
withdrawn, and she sank well-nigh prostrate upon the 
nearest door-steps. A a passing at the mo- 
ment on his rounds saw her yield to her exhaustion, or 





she might have lain a long time unnoticed in the cold 
darkness of an autumnal night. He was a humane 
man when not provoked, and not tempted to lounge 
away his hours in gossipping and feasting. Poor 
Mary’s illness was too plainly real to allow him for a 
moment to fancy her an impostor. He raised her up, 
asked her who she was, and what was the matter ; and 
then, as the only thing he could do, assisted her to 
walk to the nearest police station, to get her out of the 
driving sleet that now began to pour down, and would 
soon have brought on a stupor and numbness, the pre- 
cursors of nothing less than dissolution. 

The waiting-room of the station-house was empty 
when they entered it, and the fire that blazed in the 
grate throwing a flickering light on the face of the suf- 
fering girl, shewed the good-natured man that prompt 
measures alone would save her from some serious 
attack. He would have given her spirits to drink, 
but finding that she had eaten nothing for four-and- 
twenty hours, he had the good sense to know that any 
such stimulants would only hasten on a fever; and 
placing her carefully in a high-backed chair beside 
the fire, he told her to cheer up, and went himself to a 
tea and coffee shop hard by for something more suited 
to her condition. 

To Mary’s distress, some minutes passed, and no 
sign appeared of her friend’s return. She was turning, 
as was her habit, to mental prayer, making an effort 
to cast herself unreservedly upon the Divine pleasure, 
and to unite her will with that of Almighty God, for 
life or for death, as He might dispose of her. Hardly 
had the first sweet sense of repose and consolation 
soothed her agitated bosom, when a noise of scuffing, 
and the vehement altercations of a party without, in 
which the voice of a woman was plainly to be distin- 
ruished, startled her from her meditations, and made 
See shake from head to foot with nervous fear. Her 
usual calmness and self-possession had been put to 
flight by the fatigues and sorrows of the day; and 
not knowing why she felt it, she experienced an over- 
powering sensation of nervousness which almost took 
away her breath, and the little power of speaking 
which still remained to her. Quickly the door of the 
room was thrown violently open, and two or three 
policemen entered, holding by the arms a young 
woman of bold and forbidding aspect, who struggled 
in their hands, and rated them outrageously for their 
conduct to her. 

To Mary’s horror, she at once recognised in the 
captive, Emma Smithson, the sister of her lover. 

“ Let me alone, you good-for-nothing villains,” 
cried the irritated girl to her captors; ‘‘ what are you 
bringing me here for, into your gaols and lock-ups? 
Leave me alone, you cowards, I say, to touch a 
woman.” And she strove so stoutly in their hands, 
that one arm was released from their grasp, with 
which she instantly struck the face of the man who 
still held her so hearty a blow, as almost made him 
reel before the Amazon’s impetuosity. In a moment, 
however, she’ was again secured, and could only em- 
ploy her tongue against her masters. 

“What have I done?” she shouted vehemently, 
her countenance burning with indignation; “ I’m not 
a thief, to be brought here by you scoundrels in this 
way. 

“If you’re not a thief,” said one of the men, “ you 
keep company with thieves; and I’ll swear to it, those 
earrings in your ears are the very things that were 
one three days ago from the pawnbroker’s in Smith’s 

ey. 

“It's false,” she replied, with vehemence, “ they’re 
my own, They were given me by ——” 

“Eh? eh? who was it gave them you?” said the 
second of the men, seeing her hesitate to give the 
name of the person who had made her the present. 

‘“* Who was it?” she answered with a sneer; “ ay, 
ay; you'd like to know, I dare say. Who was it that 
was walking with me when you laid your hands on 
me, and brought me to this gaol of yours? Tell me 
that, if you can?” 

“* He’s a coward, at any rate,” said the man; “ for 
he ran away, and left you to be carried off, the moment 
he saw the Peelers coming up to you. But come now,” 
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he continued, “ just be quiet, and don’t make a fool of 
yourself; and if you’re not the thief, but an honest 
girl, just send for one of your friends, and let us find 
out what your character is, and who owns you.”’ 

** As good a man as you, or any of yours, owns me,” 
she answered, some little mollified ; “ my name’s 
Emma Smithson, and I’m not ashamed of it,’’ 

“ Ay, ay,” said the man, “ but where do you 
live, and have you got a father or mother, or anybody 
to come and look after you here? For if you’re an 
honest girl, I can tell you this is no place to leave you 
alone in, with the sort of gentry we have here at 
night. There, look there,’ he added, pointing to Mary, 
as she half sat, half lay upon her chair, her head 
drooping on her bosom, ‘ There’s one of them, I 
dare say, brought here by Roberts just before we 
nabbed you; she’s no fit company for decent girls, I'll 
warrant,” 

While these words struck tenfold dread into Mary’s 
heart, Emma proceeded to tell the men where she 
really lived, and said her brother was sure to be close 
by the very station-house where they were, ata friend’s 
house which she specified. As the men were really 
anxious not to make her situation worse than was 
necessary, one of them agreed to fetch young Smith- 
son, while the other watched Emma herself, who was 
now content to yield to necessity, and took a chair by 
the side of the fire. 

The remaining policeman then turned to Mary, as 
she sat trembling and silent. 

** Well, and who are you?” said he, im no gentle 
tones. 

As Mary lifted up her head to reply, the other 
young woman instantly recognised her, and with a 
voice of amazement cried, ‘‘ Mary Barlow! what on 
earth has brought you here ?”’ 

“ Oh, Emma,” said Mary, “ I’m lost, Mother is 
dead, and I am a beggar,”’ 

“Why, she was well enough this morning. What’s 
happened to you both ?” 

** She had another accident, and she’s now dead ; 
and | — [—” and a torrent of tears choking her utter- 
ance, she burst into a hysterical sobbing. 

Emma, who was by no means a person without 
feeling, was so much moved, that, for a inoment, she 
forgot her own awkward predicament, and proceeded 
to comfort her companion as well as a person of her 
rough spirit could do it. She was giving her some 
little common-place advice, when the man who had 
brought Mary in, returned with a mug of coffee, and 
some coarse, rancid-looking bread and butter. With 
difficulty the almost fainting girl ate and drank a 
little, and by degrees was recovering her composure, 
and answering the questions that were put to her, 
when the door again opened, and Henry Smithson 
hastily entered the room. He started on seeing Mary 
there in conversation with his sister; but a sullen, 
angry look immediately overspread his features, and, 
without a word of salutation, turned to Emma, and 
gruffly asked her what fools’ tricks she had been play- 
ing to get herself into the station-house. 

** No fools’ tricks at all,” said his sister sharply. 

“ What, then, have you been after, calling me out 
here to look after you and your sweetheart?” he re- 
plied. 

** Come, come, Henry,” said she, “ it won't do for 
us to quarrel just now. Step aside here into this 
corner, and I’]l tell you the rights of it.” 

With that she drew him into the farther part of the 
room, and, after a few minutes’ whispering, they came 
back to the fire, evidently satisfied with the result of 
their conference, 

“ Well,” demanded one of the police, ‘‘ what have 
yes got to say for your sister? Who’s to stay with 

er here to-night, if she’s an honest girl, as she says 
she is?” 

“ Why should she stay here at all ?”’ said Smithson. 

‘¢ You don’t mean to say she has not told you she’s 
been found with stolen goods upon her?” asked the 
man. 

“« She never stole them,” answered Smithson. 


“ Ay, ay, my fine fellow; alk > a get 
them from ?”’ inquired the oth Sri. 
ptt 7 
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“« Ask that girl that sits there,” said Henry, point- 
ing to _— 
The policeman turned, surprised, to Mary, and the 
look of horror and amazement that shot across her 
countenance at this proof of the villany of her former 
lover, served rather to convince them that she was 
guiltless, than to substantiate the charge implied in 
this infamousinnuendo. Mary herself literally — 
for breath. Unacquainted with the depths of a bad 
man’s heart, she could not conceive that her steadfast 
refusal of young Smithson’s wishes had turned his 
affection into a vindictive passion for making her feel 
his power. She almost fancied there must be some 
terrible mistake, or that he had some plan for getting 
his sister out of her os not by imputing her 
uilt to an innocent person, but by entrapping Mary 
into some testimony to her innocence. As it was, 
however, she could neither move nor speak ; but gazed, 
with blanched cheeks and opened lips, at the persons 
who, one after another, proceeded to question her. 
Henry's protestations that Mary was more guilty than 
his sister certuinly made no impression on the rest of 
the party, and they were beginning to say that Emma 
Smithson must pass the night where she was, when 
her brother offered to go out at once and find some one 
to bear her company. In a wonderfully short time he 
returned, and said he had taken advice, and should 
take her home whether they liked it or not. To this 
the policemen only replied by a laugh of derision. 

“Do you mean to say you'll keep an innocent 
young woman in this rascally hole all night, without 
any thing to shew for it?” said Smithson. 

** We'll ask the sitting magistrate to-morrow morn- 
ing whether there was nothing to shew for it,” said 
one of the police. ‘‘ Come, young woman,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Emma, “ we’ll thank you to hand 
those pretty little earrings of yours.” 

“Take them yourself,” said she, with an impudent 
sneer. 

The man went up to her, and found that the earrings 
had disappeared. 

*‘ Come, come,” said he, “ young hussy, this dodge 
won’t serve you. Hand them over at once, or we’ll 
have you searched this moment.”’ 

‘I know nothing about any earrings,” retorted 
the girl. “ I’ve got none, and never had any.” 

The man said nothing, but whispered to one of his 
companions to fetch a woman they employed on such 
occasions, to search the persons of suspected thieves and 
female pickpockets. A hard-featured, grinning old hag- 
gard female speedily arrived, and retired with Emma, 
who shewed no reluctance, into an inner apartment. 
In a few minutes they returned. 

“She’s got no earrings, sure enough,’”’ said the 
woman, 

The policemen looked blank, stared at each other, 
and turned to Henry. 

‘« Perhaps you'd like to search me?” said he, with 
a knowing look of self-complacency. 

The men saw that they were done; and, more for 
form’s sake than in expectation of finding anything, 
led Smithson into the other room, and, searching for 
the missing ornaments, of course they found nothing ; 
and forthwith began rating one another for having 
allowed the brother and sister to stand and talk so 
long together in an obscure corner, and then suffering 
Henry to leave the station-house on the pretence he 
had made. However, there was no help for it; they 
knew well enough that the magistrate would never 
entertain the charge on their word alone, especially as 
they never had the ae in their own hands, and 
so could hardly swear to their being those which were 
stolen; and thus, without further parley, Henry and 
his sister were let off scot free; and, without a word to 
Mary, they left the place, with a jeer at the discom- 
fiture of Emma’s captors. 


9. Refuge and Rest. 


Mary’s cup of sorrow was now full, The bitter 
cruelty of her former lover had cut her to the heart, 
and seemed to have bereft her almost of all feeling. 
A kind of stupor stole over her faculties ; she did not 


faint; she did not weep; she scarcely spoke in mono- 
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syllables to the men when they questioned her 
what she would do for the ni bt. She could ae - 
directions ; she had ceased to be conscious of anythin 
but a vague, overwhelming sense of misery. The 

licemen could extract nothing from her; and at 
ength, after a consultation with one another, the most 
kind-hearted of the number undertook to get her a 
night’s lodging in the cottage of a widow of one of the 
Greenwich pensioners, who fived hard by. The woman 
one Mrs. Salmon, was a sailor’s wife, and knew mis. 
fortune and desolation by her own sorrowful! experi- 
ence. Though she naturally suspected poor Mary, and 
wondered what could be her real condition, that, decent 
and respectable as she seemed, she should be friendless 
in the streets so late in the evening, her tenderness was 
too strong for her suspicions, and, without a thought 
of reward, she consented to give her a lodging for one 
night at least. 

Mary walked to Mrs, Salmon’s cottage, yielding a 
willing obedience to her guides, but could not speak 
to her benevolent hostess. She looked vacantly at her; 
put her hand to her own side, and pressed her heart, 
and sighed deeply. When at length they were alone 
together, the anxious old sailor’s widow pressed her 
again and again for an explanation of her story, but 
in vain. She seemed now and then ready to speak, 
and her lips moved, but no sound but sighs escaped 
them. For hours she lay at rest, but not sleeping ; 
and it was almost daylight before her eyes were closed 
in slumber. 

In the morning she was too ill to move, too ill to 
tell her tale, too ill almost to take any nourishment. 
What little she ate and drank, she took as a child in 
obedience to Mrs. Salmon’s injunctions. Thus two 
whole days passed, more or less between slumber and 
a waking apathy. On the third day, towards evening, 
the sun shone into the little room just before its set- 
ting, with a glow of golden light, if not of genial 
warmth. Mary’s eyes beeame fixed on the departing 
radiance, as it silently sunk behind a bank of sullen, 
gloomy-looking clouds. With the last ray the tears 
started into her eyes, and she burst into a long-con- 
tinued fit of weeping and sobbing. It was the moment 
when nature resumed its sway in her heart; she could 
feel once more. She could feel her miseries, and 
she could feel also that consolation which alone can 
heal the wounded spirit. A crowd of images floated 
through her brain. The old house where she had so 
long lived, the forced migration, the accident to her 
mother, her mother’s death, the cold cruelty of young 
Smithson, thronged rapidly, in a series of pictures, 
before the eye of her mind, and, with a piercing pang, 
she saw that she was alone upon earth. With an 
habitual and instinctive readiness, her thoughts then 
turned far away from her sufferings to One who is not 
of this world. The image of Him who had died for 
her happiness presented itself to the vision of her soul, 
and in that Divine Presence the griefs and desolations 
of nature faded away, and their existence was, for a time, 
scarcely remembered by the suffering girl. Closing her 
eyes to the room where she sat, she gazed mentally 
upon the Cross, and on Him who hung thereon, long, 
silently, peacefully, opening her heart to His comfort, 
and her thoughts to His words of love; till, as the 
spirit was strengthened, the physical frame recovered 
some little of its former tone Ls 4 natural energies ; and 
while her kind hostess watched the wonderful change 
that slowly passed over her features, she quietly sank 
back into her chair, and slept the sleep of a child. 

Waking after an hour or two of rest, she turned 
with a gentle look to Mrs. Salmon, and asked if she 
had heard anything of her mother. 

“] didn’t know you had a muther, or any friends 
in the world,” said her hostess. 

“T have no friends, and no mother, indeed,” re- 
plied Mary; “ my mother died the night I came here ; 
and I don’t know whether she is buried yet.” 

“That's only three days ago,” said Mrs. Salmon ; 
“ but where did she die?” 

“Only three days!” rejoined Mary, “it seems weeks 
ago; I cannot look back, or recollect it at all. All 
I can tell is, that my mother died the very evening 
you took me in.” 









On learning more of Mary’s state and past troubles, 
her good hostess, who had a little more experience in 
the ways of the world than poor Mary, felt convinced 
that the poor old Mrs. Barlow must have been certainly 
consigned to her obscure grave, as a pauper, within a 
day or two of her death ; unless, indeed, a coroner’s in- 

uest had postponed the day of burial. To satisfy 

ary’s anxious heart, she immediately persuaded a 
neighbour to make the needful inquiries, and found 
that Mrs. Barlow had been laid in the churchyard that 
very morning, There was nothing, therefore, for Mary 
to do, but trespass on the kindness of Mrs. Salmon for 
a few days, and then struggle to gain her bread by 
needle-work, as of old. But it was long before the 
sufferer could rouse herself to any active occupation. 
It was not for want of will or determination, so far as 
the mind was concerned ; for she strove and resolved, 
and prayed without ceasing for strength to be resigned, 
and to labour for her livelihood. It was her nervous 
system that was unstrung: in body and mind her 
energies had been so frightfully overtaxed, that time 
alone could restore her a measure of healthy strength 
and natural activity. In the depths of her spirit, in- 
deed, she never failed or yielded; her will was ever 
strong ; but nature would have its own way, and weeks 

lided by ere she wore the look even of moderate 
health and strength. To the loss of her mother she 
grew gradually reconciled, for there was no wounded 
affection in that deprivation, to embitter the pangs of 
separation. But in her thoughts of young Smithson it 
was not so; she felt that she had given her heart toa 
worthless man, who, in her hour of greatest trial, had 
displayed to her the coldest cruelty ; and though she 
could not own even to herself, that her lover was really 
the scoundrel that he seemed, yet the pang she felt 
was almost as acute as if she had seen him in all his 
heartless villany. 

All this time, the honest, genuine kindness of Mrs. 
Salmon was winning her a place in Mary’s affections. 
The good old seaman’s widow, though rough and un- 
used to any delicacies of feeling, was too truly a wo- 
man not to sympathise with the sorrows of her guest, 
and too open-hearted not to press upon her to stay in 
her cottage till she was able to support herself. The 
hospitalities of the poor are little known to the rich. 
They who fancy they have accomplished wonders in 
the way of kind-heartedness, when they have shewn a 
few attentions to a friend in trouble, have small idea 
of the self-forgetting devotedness with which the poor 
man will at times receive und entertain the stranger, 
without a thought of the inconvenience which he him- 
self may suffer, and without a hope of any remunera- 
tion or reward. 

Thus it was with good Mrs. Salmon ; she literally 
compelled Mary to accept her hospitalities without a 
scruple ; and the only reward she sought was the con- 
fidence of the young sorrowing heart, so early bowed 
down by the realities of a life which, at its best, is full 
of sadness. Such confidence it was not in Mary’s na- 
ture to yield in a moment, or ina day ; but she gave it 
by degrees ; and before her sojourn under Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s roof was over, the old sailor’s widow was as 
much lost in admiration of Mary’s character and resig- 
nation, as she was moved to pity her troubles, and 
aroused to eee against the man who was their 
chief cause. How much young Smithson was really 
guilty of, she could not indeed tell; for Mary threw a 
veil over the worst features of her former lover's con- 
duct, which prevented Mrs. Salmon from knowing the 
full extent of her sufferings through his falseness and 
cruelty, She knew enough, however, to learn that 
Mary had already drunk deeply of the cup of sorrow, 
and to warm her heart towards her; and when at last 
a faint bloom once more overspread the cheeks of her 
guest, and a little success had crowned her efforts to 
support herself by needle-work, nothing would satisfy 
Mrs. Salmon but a promise from Mary that she would 
take up her abode with her as a permanent lodger, 
paying what she could for house-room, and contribut- 
ing her share to the frugal housekeeping. 

Thus Mary Barlow at last found rest, and made 
herself a home in the heart of at least one who under- 
stood her singular worth and purity of spirit. By de- 
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whe 
| grees the recolleciion of Smithson apparently faded 
| from her memory, and she fancied that her thoughts 
were wholly weaned from one whom she found it best 
to forget. It was only when one day, as walking by 
the side of the river and gazing at the noble vessels 
that floated down with the ebb-tide on their outward 
voyage, she was bitterly reminded of his utter worth- 
lessness, that she was conscious how deep was the hold 
he had once had over her affections. A boat put off 
from a convict-ship in the middle of the stream, and 
pulling slowly ashore, attracted Mury’s notice by the 
_ loud cries and sobs of two women, whom it brought 
_ ashore. Painfully she watched their progress, till, on 
| their nearing the stairs, she saw that it was no other 
than young Smithson’s mother and sister, overwhelmed 
with an agony of grief. The tale was soon told. The 
| convict-ship was bearing him to expiate his crimes 
| against the laws of his country in another hemisphere. 
He had been convicted of receiving stolen goods, and 
of being the abettor and contriver of several burglaries; 
and the last farewell had just passed. The condemna- 
tion of the son and brother had roused the mother to an 
unwonted energy of grief, and softened the sister to a 
woman’s tenderness. They received Mary’s embrace 
with eagerness, and spent some hours in old Mrs, Sal- 
mon’s cottage, 

In that quiet little place Mary herself has since en- 
joyed as much peace and happiness as can fall to the 
share of one who so young had suffered so bitterly. 

A. 











PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN ROME. 
{From a Correspondent. ] 
Rome, May 6th, 1818. 

When I told you, in my letter of the 28th of March, 
of the tumultuous enrolment of volunteers that was going 
on in the Forum, I added that, whereas the popular 
idea (that they were to march into Lombardy to fight 
the Austrians) had been encouraged by a proclamation 
of some of the princes, calling upon the Romans to con- 
tribute to the support of their brethren who were going 
“to liberate their common mother (Italy) from the 
yoke of the stranger,’’ yet there was no proclamation to 
that effect on the part of the Government, We are now 
au beau milieu of the consequences of the acts of those 
few days; and who can foresee what the final issue of 
them will be? At that time, the Government, too weak 
to resist any popular demand, granted an increase of 
the army, and made no public protest against the lan- 
uage which was used as a means of raising money for 
its support, though that language was fur from express- 
ing their real sentiments and purpose. Now, therefore, 
that the Pope distinctly refuses to declare war against 
Austria, the people not unnaturally complain that they 
have been misinformed and deceived ; that their money 
was taken from them under false pretences ; and that 
the volunteers were induced to leave their business, their 
wives and families, their homes, by misrepresentations 
and falsehoods. It is true that (in one sense) they have 
only to thank themselves for having been deceived, 
inasmuch as they chose to attach more weight to the 
language of unauthorised orators than to that of the 
recognised ministers of the Government; nevertheless, 
when some of those orators were men of rank and influ- 
ence, such as Corsini, Doria, Torlonia, &c., it is not 
surprising that the people should have believed them ; 
“and even were it otherwise, it is not often that the con- 
sciousness of self-reproach tends to diminish the outward 

expressions of discontent. 

However, I must give you a detailed account of the 
last few days, which have given birth to some of the 
strangest scenes that Rome has witnessed for many a 
long day ; Cardinals forcibly detained and put under 

uasi-arrest by the wg ow Monsignori riding on the 
Sone of carriages like footmen, and Bishops jon = 
about like laymen. To tell my story chronologically, 
must go back to the end of last week, when the journals 
announced the formation at one of the Roman clubs of 
a Committee of War, under the superintendence of 
Count Mamiani, a native of Pesaro, in the Papal States, 
and one of those exiles who returned to Italy after the 
famous amnesty of Pius 1X. It was added, that the 
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Ministry were said to have protested against this self- 
constituted committee ; but that the success of the Ita- 
lian cause required that every nerve should be strained 
for the prosecution of the war in Lombardy, that such 
voluntary associations were of the utmost use and im- 
portance, and that deputies had already been despatched 
to the provinces for the establishment of similar com- 
mittees in all the principal towns and cities. A great 
impetus had been given to this warlike spirit by a float- 
ing rumour that a few of the Pope’s volunteers, who 
had crossed the Po, had been taken prisoners by the 
Austrians, and either hung or shot, with an inscription 
tied round their necks, stating that this was the end 
which awaited all the Civic Guards of Pio Nono who 
might fall into the enemy’s hands, One person in par- 
ticular, an artist, and a prominent character in the 
Circolo Romano, was named as having met with this 
ignominious fate; this, however, appears to have been 
certainly false, for a letter was received from him two 
or three days afterwards; and at present it is very con- 
fidently asserted, that the story was a fiction altogether, 
created in order to inflame the minds of the people, and 


provoke them to clamour for an open declaration of 


war. Anyhow, whether the story be true or false, this, 
as might naturally have been expected, was the effect 
which it produced; so that when the Pope’s contrary 
determination became known, a commotion of no ordi- 
nary character was aroused, 

The Secret Consistory was he'd on Saturday morn- 
ing after the Cappella Papale ; and when it was over, 


Cardinal Gizzi (and, it is said, two or three others of 
the Sacred College with him), foreseeing the severity of 


the storm which would follow, immediately left Rome, 
before the Allocution was published, and whilst the most 
contradictory opinions were entertained as to the deci- 
sion that had been come to there. Indeed, many hours 
later in the day, one of the evening journals announced 
that it had been determined to declare war; and although 
the Government paper contained a copy of the Allo- 
cution, its contents were but very partially known 
amongst the people. 

There was but little in the general appearance of the 
town on Sunday to excite apprehension, though here 
and there were occasional symptoms of disturbance, At 
one place, for instance, loud and angry protestations, 
Vogliamo la guerra ; and at another, demands fora pro- 
visional government to supersede the Pope. But the 
principal scenes of the revolutionary drama on that day 
were enacted in the interior of the clubs and coffee-houses 
and some of the most important palaces, especially in 
the Palazzo Doria, where meetings were held of the 
officers of the Civie Guard and the most busy politicians 
of Rome. Several deputations were sent at different 
intervals and with increasing earnestness to entreat the 
Sovereign Pontiff to reverse his decision of the day be- 
fore, or at least to give full powers to his ministers to 
deliberate upon the question anew, and to come to a 
decision independently of himself. The Tuscan and 
Piedmontese ministers, the Senators, Princes Doria, 
Rospigliosi, and others, had interviews with the Holy 
Father for this purpose, but of course without effect ; 
‘‘ he had not made his decision rashly, and he was not 
going to reverse it hastily.”’ 

On Monday, matters wore a more formidable aspect 
in every way; the streets were crowded with eager 
inquirers and angry disputants ; the club-houses were 
crowded to overflowing ; the dismissal of the Pope was 
in the mouth of every body ; and it was said that the 
people had appointed a Provisional Government in his 
stead, with Mamiani as its president. Early in the 
morning, an address had been presented to his Holiness, 
declaring that the Roman people desired to respect the 
coscienza tiroratissima del Santo Padre ; at the same 
time they could not be contented with half-measures, 
and incomplete, equivocal expressions. Therefore, while 
they no longer required a positive declaration of war 
from his own mouth, they demanded the instant form- 
ation of a liberal ministry, with powers both to de- 
clare and to prosecute the war with all possible energy 
in hisname. About mid-day, I happened to be present 
in the Corso just opposite the Circolo Popolare (which 
is now the great centre of political agitation in Rome, 
and holds its meetings at the Casino dei Commercianti), 





when the anxious crowds were assembled to receive the 
answer to this address, They were waxing rather nois 
and impatient, when Gaassi, a sculptor, presented him- 
self at the windows, and entreated silence; “ they were 
hindering the deliberations of the Committee of War, 
which sat within; at present matters are not quite 
clear; wait patiently, and then vou shall hear.” This 
appeal had a momentary effect, but the clamours and 
confusion soon recommenced; and I began to think 
that I might be destined to witness a scene like that 
before the Hotel de Ville in Paris the other day. Pre- 
sently, however, Mamiani himself made his appearance, 
with Torlonia (the Duke, not the banker Prince) by his 
side, and told the people that the Pope was endeavour- 
ing to form a new and more liberal ministry, but that 
it was necessary to allow him time for the completion 
of the requisite arrangements; and this explanation 
sufficed to disperse the mob. 

Meanwhile ular rumour represented the Pope 
as having been Girestial in the Allocution by the ob- 
noxious Cardinals; and against them, therefore, the 
most furious cries were raised, and even threats that 
some of them should be put to death. Under the influ- 
ence of this frenzy, the Roman people were guilty of 
most arbitrary and oppressive acts, of which I believe 
they are now heartily ashamed, and which certainly 
but ill accord with their much-vaunted liberalismo e 
civilta. 

In the first place, the Civic Guard possessed them- 
selves of all the gates of the city, to prevent the exit of 
carriages, and even of pedestrians: parties of English- 
men and other foreigners, going to spend the day at 
Tivoli or Freseati, found themselves stopped at the 
gates, and obliged to return to their homes ; cameratas 
of schools and colleges were debarred from their ordi- 
nary ‘constitutional ;”’ and, in short, everybody was 
confined within the walls; even a poor boy, who had 
brought in milk from the Campagna on a wretched 
little donkey, must be searched before he could be 
allowed to return, lest he might be the bearer of secret 
despatches from a Cardinal! Of three diligenees going 
to Civita Vecchia in the evening, with passengers for 
the ‘‘ Pasha” steamer on the following day, the first, 
full of ladies, was allowed to proceed ; the others were 
first detained for two hours, and then, when the Civics 
had taken into custody three Jesuit Fathers who were 
in them, the other passengers were told that they could 
not get out that night, but must return to their respec- 
tive hotels; and spite of all remonstrances, they were 
obliged to submit. They got off, however, at an carly 
hour the next morning, in time to reach the vessel 
before her departure ; but the poor Jesuits, who, like 
the rest, had paid their passage-money (to the amount 
of 70/. for the three) were not released until the follow- 
ing evening. 

And what was the reason of all this outrageous vio- 
lation of law and liberty? and by whose orders was it 
perpetrated ? If you asked the guards themselves, who 
stood at the several gates, you received for answer, 
Ordine superiore ; if you accel any known superiors, any 
of the recognised authorities of the state, you were 
answered with the Italian shrug of the Deakders; and 
that eer indefinite phrase, Chi lo sa? or Io non 
saprei. The fact is, that it was proposed at some of the 
Civie Guard stations, as a means of preventing the escape 
of the Cardinals, and a messenger was despatched to the 
officers, to inform them of the proposal ; but before the 
messenger returned, the hint had been taken, and the 
gates were occupied ; and not the gates only, but also 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and one or two other guard- 
houses, which had hitherto been garrisoned by the 
regular troops. 

Within the city itself too, the personal rights and 
liberty of the subject were considerably interfered with, 
at least of those subjects who were obnoxious to the 
peeres. All the letters which Monday’s mail had 

rought. either for the Cardinals or for any Monsignori 
of political importance, were seized and taken to the 
Capitol, that it might be seen whether they contained 
anything treasonable, or, as the newspapers expressed 
it, “anything to the damage of the public good.” 
Through the influence of Prince Borghese, this scanda- 
lous act was not fully completed ; it is said that he arrived 








‘ust in time to lay hands upon them, as the seals were 
about to be broken; that he took possession of them, 
and delivered them himself to the rightful owners. In 
the evening they stopped the Bolognese courier, and 
attempted to seize the correspondence of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Cardinal Antonelli; nor 
would Prince Massimi, the Postmaster-General, have 
succeeded in dissuading them, had not the eloquence of 
the Duke di Rignano and others cume to his assistance. 
A carriage, such as is used here for expeditions into the 
country, having been seen to go into the courtyard of 
Cardinal della Genga’s palace, a report was spread that 
his Eminence was about to fly ; crowds of persons assem- 
bled at the gate, and presently, having entered the 
yard, they unloaded and dismissed the vettura, filled 
the open staircases of the palace, and blocked up every 
means of access. With great difficulty, and after the 
most vehement expostulations from sonie of the princes, 
the Cardinal was permitted to enter one of the Pope’s 
carriages, which had been sent for him, and to take 
refuge in the Quirinal. The residences of Cardinals 
Ostini and Vannicelli were besieged much in the same 
way; and the Pope’s carriage and messenger were not 
even suffered to arrive at the residence of Cardinal 
Bernetti. The good Cardinal Franzoni received notice 
that he would be arrested in the course of the night ; 
and the two Cardinals who formed part of the Ministry 
were threatened still more violently. In short, the 
utmost consternation and dismay prevailed, and serious 
apprehensions were entertained that the commotion 
could not subside without shedding of blood. 

The official Gazette, which is printed late in the even- 
ing, only announced that the Ministry had resigned on 
Saturday night ; that the Pope had accepted their resig- 
nation, and undertaken the formation of another; but 
that, in the mean while, he had signified his desire, that 
the members of the late Ministry should continue to 
exercise their duties until their successors should be ap- 
pointed. Ata still later hour, the Pope issued a most 
touching and dignified address to his people, of which I 
inclose you acopy.* It was posted at the usual places 
during the night, but by an early hour on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing almost all the copies had been removed. I ‘was do- 
ing my best to iadighan over the heads of a dozen other 
men, the only one which I could find left in the Corso, 
when one of the Civic Guard came up in a state of great 
indignation, and muttering some disrespectful words 
about quella robaccia (Anglicé, ‘ rubbish’), attempted 
to tear it down; the bystanders deprecated his wrath, 
“at least until they had finished reading it;” and a 
continual succession of readers obliged him to abandon 
his gd agin Besides this, two other addresses appeared 
upon the walls; the one, a somewhat rhetorical pro- 
duction from the Minister of Police, politely reprehend- 
ing the acts of the preceding day, as irregular ; the 
other, much shorter, from Rospigliosi, head of the Civic 
Guard, calling upon them to preserve public order, and 
stating that they would receive their commands from 
their superior officers, which was a gentle way of in- 
sinuating, I presume, that they had acted without such 
authority the day before. Things wore a troubled aspect 
all day; but on the whole, they were more orderly 
than on Monday, Mamiani had been summoned to the 
Quirinal, and it was rumoured that he was to be em- 
powered to form a new ministry ; and this was satis- 
factory to the people. The Civic Guard assembled at 
mid-day, and remained under arms till the evening ; 
but for what purpose I do not know. One of the news- 
papers had suggested that, in the absence of a parlia- 
ment, this body formed the most legitimate representa- 
tive of the public mind; and I suppose it was with 
Some such idea as this, that they voted an address of 
confidence and gratulation to Mamiani, and a declara- 
tion of agreement with his opinions upon the subjects of 
an Italian Diet and war with Austria, in opposition to 
those of the Pope. Some time in the course of the day 
a party of Civics had taken into custody the Governor 
of the New Prisons in the Via Giulia, and other per- 
sons belonging to that establishment, on the plea that 

ey were “plotting against the people;”’ and also 
the eustode of a House of Correction in another part of 
the city, who was said to be meditating the escape of 
* It will be found in another page, under the head “ Documents.” 
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his prisoners ; and these reports naturally increased the 
general alarm. Still, though there were so many ru- 
mours, and such universal excitement, there were few 
public acts worthy of record ; indeed, it was curious to 
observe how little was really done at any time, except- 
ing on Monday, in the midst of so much violent and 
revolutionary language. ‘The people were conscious of 
this peculiarity themselves; for a triend of mine, who 
took great pains to mix with them in the streets, and 
ascertain the popular feeling, found that the burden of 
their song was uniformly the same—‘* Why don’t we 
do something? The French did a revolution in a few 
hours: why don’t we?” But what shall we do? 
where shall we begin ?’’ was the reply; and the only 
act that could be suggested was to burn the palace of the 
Austrian Embassy, and to kill the ambassador. How- 
ever, they made no attempt even to do this: whether 
it were the dolce far niente of the Italian character, or 
dread of the threatened excommunication from the 
Pope, or something of a higher and more mysterious 
kind, I cannot tell; but so it was; although the pro- 
ceedings of Monday must have taught them how com- 
pletely they had the power in their own hands, and that 
they might do what they pleased, yet hitherto they 
have been contented to do little or nothing; they have 
only talked and written, and written and talked again. 

By far the most audacious and most mischievous 
production which these events have yet drawn from the 
press, is a Commentary upon the Pope’s Allocution, by 

ier Angelo Fiorentino, one of those who took part in 
the debates at the Circolo Popolare on Monday, with 
Mamiani, Sterbini, and Orioli. It is a very short pam- 
phlet, dated “in the first year of the redemption of 
Italy ;” and as it is hawked about in the street all day 
long for the sum of three-halfpence, 1 am afraid it will 
have an extensive circulation. You may judge of its 
character by the following specimens. Having an- 
nounced some of the deeds of Monday, he adds, ** In 
fact, the power is fallen into the hands of the people ; but 
not one word of rebuke against Pio Nono; inall there is 
the same veneration, in all an infinite pity tor that mar- 
tyr of the wiles and subterfuges of an infamous diplo- 
macy ;” **that most tender heart, the Redeemer ot Italy, 
whom, even during his lifetime, the people have already 
canonised ;” ‘* one sentiment alone was heard, which all 
Italy will repeat with one consentient voice ; the Pope is 
a saint; we respect his scruples; we are eternally obliged 
to him for what he has done for us; but now Italy will 
do for herself; God is with us.”’ ** If Pio Nono refuses, 
the people of Italy do not therefore abandon their pur- 
pose. It only remains for the free people of Italy to re- 
unite themselves in one constitutional kingdom, tounded 
on the widest basis; and if the prince whom our assem- 
blies shall call to the highest dignity does not accept, or 
does not worthily respond to the invitation, the people 
will do for themselves.” Again, he speaks of ‘‘ this sud- 
den change, this unlooked-for abdication” of Pio Nino; 
and still more distinctly—‘‘ two facts of extreme im- 
portance result from this last allocution of Pio ; first, 
the entire separation of the spiritual from the temporal 
power, and the express refusal of the Pope to be at the 
head of an Italian republic. But far from drawing from 
this an argument for grief and despondency, he who 
considers well the destinies of Italy will bless that Pro- 
vidence which destroys or changes an instrument as soon 
as it has done its work, and by secret and inserutible 
ways brings us to the object of our desires and of our 
hopes.” ‘The days of the Hildebrands, the Alexanders, 
aid the Juliuses are past; but Sicily, Milan, Venice, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, arid the entire Germanic confe- 
deration, attest, with one loud and triumphant shout, 
that the time of the people is now arrived.” This is 

lain speaking, at any rate; and it will give you some 
idea of the elements of mischief that are openly at work 
amongst us. 

For a while the storm appears to be lulled, and the 
people to be satisfied with the new ministry. Mamiani 
is Minister of the Interior; Marchetti, Foreign Minister; 
Prince Doria, Minister of War; the Duke di Rignano, 
for Agriculture, Commerce, &e.; and Cardinal Ciacchi, 
the only ecclesiastic in the cabinet, sits as President, 
but without a portfolio. At. present he is at Fer- 
rara, where he gained much applause for his protest 
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against the Austrian occupation of the citadel ; and, until 
his return, Cardinal Orioli is to fill his place. 1 send 
you 4 copy of the manifesto of this new ministry, which, 
for its comprehensive vagueness, might challenge com- 
yarison with the speeches from the throne at the open- 
ing of a new session of Parliament. Its silence as to the 
declaration of war, the very question upon which the 
late ministry resigned, is very remarkable, and shews 
pretty clearly that, _ of all reports to the contrary, 
the Pope has not yielded upon that point; at the same 
time, unless he does, one cannot see how Mamiani is to 
be Prime Minister. In short, the political heavens are 
any thing but clear here just at this moment; and it 
requires something more than the assertions of the Ro- 
man newspapers, and the mere absence of any external 
tumult from day to day, to make one believe that order 
and content are really restored to the city. Wiser heads 
anticipate another rising of the waves at no distant pe- 
riod, and one which will not so quietly subside; cer- 
tainly, if such a rising does come, there are not wanting 
abundance of evil and designing persons to take advan- 
tage of it. In particular, there are indications of a very 
cowardly and malignant spirit against individuals. Per- 
sons have been found tracking some of the ex-Jesuits to 
their places of retreat; and an anonymous paper is in 
circulation, containing the names of all those who are 
suspected of having taken charge of any portion of their 
property. In these days such a document as this is like 
a list of the proscribed under some triumvirate of old ; a 
poor carver and gilder, who chanced to get a sight of 
the paper, and found his own name upon it, hastens to 
explain the circumstances of this monstrous charge, that 
he had befriended a persecuted Jesuit, by a public ad- 
vertisement in the Epoca, to disclaim any hostility ‘to 
the present order of things,” and to declare his devoted 
adherence to Pio Nono and the Italian cause. The same 
paper contains a very modest and dignified protest from 
the parochial clergy of the diocese of Ancona, which 
seems to have been called for by a similar necessity ; 
and these are not the only instances which have appeared 
during the last week of persons who have felt obliged to 
make public profession of their political creed through 
the same medium. 

May 8.—P.S.—The first act of Mamiani’s Ministry 
has been to thank the Civics for their zeal and diligence 
in using all necessary means during the past few days to 
save the city from any plots against the public liberty 
and the advancement of the Italian cause! At the same 
time he begs that they will retire from the posts which 
their desire to defend liberty and order has persuaded 
them to occupy, and which he promises to give up to 
them again if any new emergency should seem to re- 

uire it. A ministerial edict has just been issued, or- 
deine the formation of a body of reserve of 6000 men ; 
and it is said that the Austrian Ambassador has de- 
manded his passports in consequence, I have no doubt 
that Mamiani would be very glad that he should take 
his departure, but I do not Lolieve that his wishes are 
likely to be gratified in this respect, at least not imme- 
diately ; on the other hand, it is certain that the four 
Neapolitan Princes, who had been sent here as deputies 
to arrange the details of the new Italian Diet, have been 
now recalled to Naples. 


{Manifesto of the (Ministry. 


Rome, May 5.—The new Ministers, whom his Ho- 
liness has deigned to call to the Government, profess 
the same principles of patriotism, liberty, order, and 
justice with which their predecessors ruled public affairs. 
Above every thing else, the holy cause of Italy stands 
pre-eminently dear to the new Ministry, and to its 
triumph will be dedicated their principal cares, since 
they are convinced that we must not be contented with 
the fruits of our first ardour, but that they must be re- 
peated and increased with untiring zeal. It will attend 
also to the orderly and peaceful, but, at the same time, 
to the free and speedy development of the public li- 
berties, and of that new constitutional life which has 
been bestowed upon us by our immortal Prince. It 
will study the evils of the people—those especially of the 
lowest classes ; and, with the help of the two Councils, 
it will use every endeavour to heal, as far as possible, in 
the lowest of the people those deep wounds of abject 





want and ignorance. To Italy, and especially to this 
our Rome, the august seat of the Catholic religion, be- 
longs the duty, and, we may almost say, the right, not 
to yield to any other country of the world in social and 
civil progress and perfection. And therefore the new 
Ministers derive a prudent hope, both from this place, 
from our history, from the traditions and well-founded 
pride of our race, that we shall bring forward and begin 
some of those social and political ordinances which the 
age so impatiently demands from modern wisdom. 

But for all this, there is need of the confidence of 
the people, their willing obedience to the laws, and the 
union and civil courage of all good men. The new Mi- 
nisters, who certainly would not dare to demand all 
this in their own name, nevertheless make these de- 
mands and professions in the name of the salvation and 
glory of Italy. 








NEW ZEALAND. 


Sin,—Observing in your last number of the Rambler, a re- 
view of Mr. Byrne's work on the British Colonies, I cannot 
resist the temptation to attempt to set your readers right with 
regard to what is there stated relative to New Zealand. You 
will, I trust, excuse me when I tell you, that, judging from the 
impressions niade on Mr. Byrne's mind in visiting that colony, 
I think I must have visited that place subsequent to his “ Wan- 
derings,”’ and that during the interim of our two visits, as great 
a change had taken place as that which has occurred since my 
return to this country. 

It is from no spirit of contradiction, I assure you, that I 
make these remarks, or that I would wish to imply that I read 
a prejudiced View against the colony in the few quotations you 
have made ; but I am fearful that, with such expressed opinions 
from so able a pen as that of Mr. Byrne, and supported by 
your remarks, they might have a very detrimental effect on the 
youngest of England’s colonies. You allow that New Zealand 
is ‘covered with forests absolutely unexplored and impene- 
trable ;"" yet Mr. Byrne is decidedly of opinion that ‘ not one- 
fiftieth part of the land of New Zealand would repay culti- 
vation, and that not one-hundredth part is available for that 
purpose.’’ Ihave visited every settlement in the islands, and 
traced the main lines of the surveys of each district; besides 
which, I have spent weeks in travelling a country where no 
European ever went before, and I should be sorry, after what 
I have seen, to make so bold an assertion. 

To all appearances, New Zealand might give the impres- 
sion formed by Mr. Byrne, as the country, for many miles 
round the coast, is covered with ranges of hills, and those a mass 
of bush. The whole country is volcanic, which may account 
for it; still the vast vegetation goes to prove that the .oil is 
any thing but unproductive. 

To begin with the north, at the Bay of Islands you find the 
oldest European settlement. A more magnificent harbour is 
not to be found in the world ; the country around, it is true, is 
not encouraging, being cold clay hills, but a few miles inland 
will shew you some of the richest valleys ever seen. It is in 
this neighbourhood that the missionaries for years have made 
their stronghold, and from what | know of their good sense in 
the selection of land, I should be very willing to let them 
choose the loaves and fishes for me. An active cultivation is 
here carried on, and the produce, every thing that is to be 
found on an English farm or garden, only producing in a ratio 
of 60 bushels of wheat to the acre, while I believe the maxi- 
mum here is not more than 40. 

To proceed then to Auckland, the seat of government, you 
have again an excellent harbour. The land immediately about 
the town is poor, and covered with scoria, but there are in the 
neighbourhood, and on the banks of the Thames, broad lands 
of rich alluvial soil, well worth the attention of the English 
agriculturist. In this part of the country is the majority of the 
native population ; and it is gratifying to see by the accounts 
from there, that the decisive and judicious conduct of Governor 
Grey has gone far to induce the natives to lay-by their weapons 
of war, and handle with vigour the spade and mattock. Mr. 
Byrne, | observe, gives a very true character to the Mavri: 
“ itable, generous, brave, and warlike.” 1 may also add, 
that are ans opal i. their own npg oy = the con- 
trary, are excellent at driving a. in, and are very 
keen in learning any art which will enable them to realise a 

rofit. 
. To the south, there are the Company’s towns of Tara- 
nabri, Wellington, and Nelson, with minor settlements on the 
coast. This country is now peopled by upwards of 10,000 
Euro ; roads have been made, extensive clearings effected, 
and the country so far opened as to induce the settlers to pur- 
sue with vigour the encouraging work in hand. Extensive flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle may now be found in these delight- 
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fal islands, and further stock is constantly being imported from 
Sydney. It is an acknowledged fact, that on one acre of 

timeval land in New Zealand you may keep three sheep, while 
f requires three acres of run in Australia to maintain one. 

Thus | have no hesitation in saying, that it will pay to 
clear land in that country ; and having proved by my own exer- 
tion, that heavily timbered land may be cleared for 8/. or 102. 

r acre (sufficiently so to get in a crop of potatoes or wheat), 
that the land in the end will no¢ ‘‘ cost as much to clear it as 
the fee-simple in England could be purchased for.”’ 

To conclude, sir, for I have exceeded the extent of what I 
intended to say, I trust your readers will not form the gloomy 
picture of New Zealand which Mr. Byrne's work would have the 
effect of suggesting, particularly when he says it ‘at present 
exhibits advantages almost for no one.” From my own expe- 
rience in the colony, in which I resided for some time, and a 
considerable portion of which | have personally visited, I should 
say that the fact is directly the reverse. I remain, &c. 

Freperick JERNINGHAM. 














Reviews. 


letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory, from the 
Years 1769 to 1797, by Horace Walpole, Lord 
Orford. Now first printed from the mss. Edited 
by the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. 2 vols. 
London, Bentley. 
A very interesting and graceful “ literary parallel” 
might be drawn between the letters of Cowper and the 
letters of Horace Walpole. Sparkling and lively, writ- 
ten on the spur of the moment in all the abandon of 
friendship, making the prettiest story imaginable out 
of nothing, and frequently addressed to the fairer por- 
tion of our race, they would present not a few points of 
similarity, sufficient to exercise the ingenuity of a clever 
critic in a way very agreeable to the reader who loved 
such minute literary speculations. But with these 
points the parallel would end. The heart of the one 
would be found as unlike the heart of the other, as 
could well be conceived ; or rather, in the one there 
would be found to be no heart at all, and in the other 
a heart sad, broken, tender, affectionate, conscientious, 
timid, wayward. Who, indeed, could help loving the 
poet of Olney, and who could love the aristocratic lit- 
térateur of Strawberry Hill? And to turn from the 
hearts of the letter-writers to their tastes and intellec- 
tual character, there was just this difference, we should 
say, between the two, that Cowper’s mind was almost 
feminine in its delicacy and softness, while Walpole’s 
was as effeminate a spirit as ever dwelt in the well- 
dressed frame of a devotee of fine ladies and silken 
boudoirs. Cowper was, after all, a man; Walpole was, 
at best, a puppy. 

_ The editor of these lively volumes thinks that they 
will place Lord Orford in a more amiable light, as to 
feelings and friendships, than that in which he has 
hitherto appeared in the judgment of the present day, 
We are ye rae to doubt that this will be the case. 
They will shew the noble owner of Strawberry Hill in 
his less sarcastic moods, it is true: he is less bitter, less 
caustic, less ill-natured, less of the politician; but he 
is as truly the retailer of scandal, the pretender to 
affections that he never felt, the votary of fashion, and 
the lover of lapdogs, as in any of the many volumes of 
his correspondence already given to the public. Be- 
sides this, there are one or. two peculiarities in these 
letters which will surprise and disgust the generality 
of readers, to an extent of which we suspect the editor 
was little aware when he gave them to the world ex- 
actly as they stand. Horace Walpole, we all know, 
Was no fastidious worshipper of propriety, and no de- 
vout Christian, either in his conduct or his conversation : 
but he has rarely appeared in such profane and such 
coarse colours as those in which he has displayed him- 
self to his lady correspondent, the Countess of Ossory. 

e letters are brimful of most offensive parodies of 
the language of the Bible, and of allusions to religious 
subjects, introduced, of course, as witty and ingenious, 

ut which generally would never be counted as wit 
Were they stripped of their profaneness. The unmiti- 
gated coarseness of the stories and ideas, even when 
the mere language is tolerably decent, is often such, 
that we wonder Mr. Vernon Smith did not now and 

€n prune the letters a little before venturing on their 
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publication. Why, for instance, so utterly loathsome 
a tale as that introduced at p. 17 in the first volume 
should be obtruded upon us, we cannot conceive. The 
story is simply nauseous; and bad as we know the 
days were when Horace Walpole lived and scribbled, 
few people would be prepared to hear that any thing 
so vile was written for the amusement of a child, and 
sent to her father by its author, 

Thus much being said on blots in these otherwise 
entertaining letters, we shall give a few specimens of 
the brilliant, dégagée air with which the gay old anti- 
quarian ministered to the tastes of his fair correspon- 
dent, and recorded (probably not altogether uncon- 
sciously) the odds and ends of fashionable lite for the 
amusement of a generation not then in being. Here, 
for instance, we have him chronicling the mode in 
which he spent his own days: 


‘* In the midst of this prospect must I keep up the tone of 
the world, go shepherdising with maccaronies, sit up at loo 
with my Lady Hertford, be witness to Miss Pelham’s orgies, 
dine at villas, and give dinners at my own. ’Tis well my spirits 
and resolution have survived my youth: you have heard how 
my mornings pass—now for the rest. Consultations of phy- 
sicians, letters to Lady Orford, sent for to my brother, decent 
visits to my court, sup at Lady Powis’s on Wednesday, drink 
tea with all the fashionable world at Mr. Fitzroy’s farm on 
Thursday, blown by a north wind there into the house, and 
whisk back to Lady Hertford’s; this morning to my brother’s 
to hear of new bills, away to dine at , Muswell Hill, with 
the Beauclerks, and florists and natural historians, Banks and 
Solanders ; return to town, step to ask a friend whether rever- 
sions of jointures can be left away, into my chaise and hither. 
To-morrow come two Frenchmen to dinner—on Monday, a 
man to sell me two acres immensely dear as a favour,— Philip, 
I cannot help it, you must go and put him off; I have not a 
minute, I must go back to-morrow night to meet the lawyers 
at my brother’s on Sunday morning. Margaret comes in: 
‘Sir, Lady Bingham desires you will dine with her at Hampton 
Court, on Tuesday ;’ I cannot. ‘ Sir, Captain What-d’ye-call’m 
has sent twice for a ticket to see the House’—Don't plague me 
about tickets. ‘Sir, a servant from Isleworth brought this 
parcel.’ What the deuce is in it ?>—only printed proposals for 
writing the lives of all British writers, and a letter to tell me 
I could do it better than anybody, but as I may not have time, 
Dr. Berkenhout proposes to do it, and will write mine into the 
bargain, if | will but be so good as to write it first and send it 
to him, and give him advice for the conduct of his work, and 
point out materials, and furnish him with anecdotes. 

‘*My dear madam, what if you should send him this letter 
as a specimen of my life! Alas, alas! I have already lost my 
lilac tide. I have heard but one nightingale this year, and my 
farmer cut my hay last Tuesday morning without telling me, 
just as I was going to London. Is it to be borne? O for the 
sang froid of an Almackian, who pursues his delights, 





‘ Though in the jaws of ruin and codille !’’’ 


And here he is at home again, agonising over his 
pet lapdog : 


‘‘T wish you joy, madam, of the sun’s settling in England. 
Was ever such a southern day as this?) My house is a bower 
of tuberoses, and all Twitnamshire is passing through my mea- 
dows to the races at Hampton Court. The picture is incre- 
dibly beautiful; but I must quit my joys for my sorrows. My 
poor Rosette is dying. She relapsed into her fits the last 
night of my stay at Nuneham, and has suffered exquisitely ever 
since. You may believe | have too; | have been out of bed 
twenty times every night, have had no sleep, and sat up with 
her till three this morning; but I am only making you laugh 
at me: I cannot help it—I think of nothing else. Without 
weaknesses I should not be J, and I may as well tell them as 
have them tell themselves.’’ 


With a fragment from another letter in which he 
talks of himself, we will pass on to the other subjects 
for his wit, or raillery, or narration, 


‘There is more merit,’’ says he, ‘‘ in writing when one has 
nothing to say, which everybody else makes an excuse for not 
writing. There is again more merit in writing when one has 
other business ; other folks pretend it, when they have none : 
in short, if I must write twenty letters on disagreeable affairs, 
I will write one for pleasure, and about nothing. 

‘* | have talked Lord Ossory to death, for my mind runs over, 
and J have not a drawer in my head that will hold any more, 
1 have lost my memory too; for being obliged to empty my 
brain and new furnish it, 1 have mislaid the inventory, my re- 
collection, and know not where to look for anything. My soul 
is a perfect chaos; and Governor Pownall, who came this morn- 
ing to tune my spheres, snapped several of the wires, and I 
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write to beg that you would send me some notes to restore me 
to harmony with myself.”’ 

The letters before us give a few of Horace Wal- 
pole’s critiques on the literary men of his day, and 
shew—what, indeed, we well knew before—how utterly 
without sympathy he was for every other author, whe- 
ther his merits were great or small, who had not the 
privilege of an entrée into the coterie of rank and fash- 
ion, of which Lord Orford was then one of the very 
few lettered ornaments. We may congratulate our- 
selves in the belief that, were Horace now alive again, 
he would have found his level among his own class 

yretty rapidly, and learnt a little better taste in what 
he said of his fellow-citizens in the republic of letters. 
Of all the changes, indeed, which this country has seen 
during the last three quarters of a century, few are 
more worthy of note than the intellectual and moral 
revolution, for it is no less, that has taken place in 
the English nobility and their immediate connexions. 
They could come now, without fear of shame, and claim 
no mean place in the ranks of the literary world of 
their age. With Walpole, the prejudice of caste 
warped almost invariably the acuteness of his critical 
judgment. Thus we have him criticising Goldsmith’s 
new comedy as follows: 

‘* What play makes you laugh very much, and yet is a very 
wretched comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quef.’ Stoops, indeed!—so she does; that is, the muse; she 
is draggled up to the knees, and has trudged, I believe, from 
Southwark fair. The whole view of the piece is low humour, 
and no humour is in it. All the merit is in the situations, 
which are comic; the heroine has no more modesty than Lady 
Bridget, and the author’s wit is as much mangué as the lady’s ; 
but some of the characters are well acted, and Woodward 
speaks a poor prologue, written by Garrick, admirably.”’ 


After Goldsmith may well come the great Doctor. 
One can fancy the ineffable disgust with which the 
lexicographer’s honest rebuffs and uncourtier-like rude- 
ness, not to call it insolence, must have been viewed 
by the heartless and silken courtier. Johnson and 
Walpole were at the very antipodes of the literary 
world of their day, as unlike in sentiment, morals, and 
almost in taste, as in their mere style and phraseology. 
An enemy would call them the bear and the monkey 
of the republie of books. 


‘* Here are some verses of Soame Jenyns,”’ writes Walpole, 
‘*that in our present want of comfort, we admire very much, 
for we are out of spirits, and so was the poet too when he 
wrote the last stanza, which is insufferably bad. Pray return 
the piece, for I have no copy, and my amanuensis is in the 
country. There are some better verses by Dean Barnard, of 
which I will procure a copy if I can. They are an answer to 
a gross brutality of Dr. Johnson, to which a properer answer 
would have been to fling a glass of wine in his face. I have no 
patience with an unfortunate monster trusting to his helpless 
deformity for indemnity for any impertinence that his arro- 
gance suggests, and who thinks that what he has read is an 
excuse for everything he says.’’ 

As a pendant to this, we cannot do better than give 
our author’s opinion of a great controversialist of his 
day : 

‘* Pray tell our lord that I found last night in Dr. King’s 
Works that Archbishop Laud or Sir John Robinson, who I 
think was our lord’s grandfather, left 100/. to whoever would 
translate Laud’s book against Fisher into Latin. I hope the 
prelate’s self-love was the donor, and not the Martial Gentle- 
man in the Parlour. There is a great deal of the petty history 
of Queen Anne’s reign in that Dr. King’s Works, and yet it 
requires my perseverance to read three volumes of small print, 
in which is so much trash. The man had some sense, a 
great deal more reading, and some humour, but the latter is 
very vulgar, and pertly vulgar, the worst sort; and oftener 
fails than succeeds. Then it is the humour of a bigot, who 
always laughs when he is ill-humoured, and who thinks he 
must be comical, if the Bible is on his side; for what really 
makes a bigot laugh, is, that he flatters himself his adversary 
will be damned. King was besides a jester on the side of 
Sacheverel and against liberty, in an age when our ancestors 
had too much sense to be joked into slavery. J am not sur- 
prised that this new edition of his works is published now: his 
humour, though stale, has a better chance of success, than 
even when it was fresh His biographer says he was sullen, 
morose, peevish, said many ill natured things, was drunken, 
religious, and strictly virtuous, a complete character of a high- 
Church saint! To prevent your dipping into his verses, | will 








advertise you that he was an execrable poet, and at the end of 
his first volume, recommends a republication of fifty thousand 
verses still more wretched than his own; at the same time ad. 
vising a translation of our poets into Latin, to give foreigners 
an idea of our poetry! I beg your ladyship’s pardon for say- 
ing so much on a trumpery author, but I have no news, and 
he was new to me.”’ 


The ponderous criticisms of Sir John Hawkins 
could not escape the lash of the lively Horace: and 
we only wonder that a book like the History of Music 
fared so wellin the noble letter-writer’s verdict, as in 
the following judgment: 


“ T have been three days at Strawberry, and have not seen 
a creature but Sir John Hawkins’s five volumes, the two last 
of which, thumping as they are, I literally did read in two 
days. They are old books to all intents and purposes, very old 
books ; and what is new is like old books too, that is, fu!! of 
minute facts that delight antiquaries,—nay, if there had never 
been such things as parts and taste, this work would please 
every body The first volume is extremely worth looking af, 
for the curious fac-similes of old music and old instruments, 
and so is the second. The third is very heavy; the two last 
will amuse you, I think, exceedingly, at least they do me. 
My friend Sir John is a matter-of-fact man, and does now 
and then stoop very low in quest of game. Then he is so ex- 
ceedingly religious and grave as to abhor mirth, except it is 
printed in the old black-letter, and then he calls the most vul- 
gar ballad pleasant and full of humour. He thinks nothing 
can be sublime but an anthem, and Handel’s choruses heaven 
upon earth, However, he writes with great moderation, tem- 
per, and good sense, and the book is a very valuable one. | 
have begged his Austerity to relax in one point, for be ranks 
comedy with farce and pantomime. Now I hold a perfect 
comedy to be the perfection of human composition, and be- 
lieve firmly that fifty Iliads and Afneids could be written 
sooner than such a character as Falstaff's. Sir John says 
that Dr. Wallis discovered, that they who are not charmed 
with music, want a nerve in their brain, This would be dan- 
gerous anatomy. I should swear Sir John wants the comic 
nerve ; and by parity of reason, we should ascribe new nerves 
to all those who have bad taste, or are delighted with what 
others think ridiculous.”’ 


While we are upon literary men and criticisms, we 
must not omit a jest upon a certain boundless Scotc) 
clan, given to monopolise not a few of the Government 
ylaces in every British colony. The golden days of 
Bute yatronage were not long past. Walpole, liow- 
ever, has a bad knack of almost always introducing 
his good jokes, by telling one how good they are,—tlie 
worst policy in the world in a story-teller. 


** On Wednesday I go to Park Place and Nuneham ; but I 
reeive [ shall lose my place of gazetteer to your ladyship. 
erhaps you will think | am going to have a better, when | 

tell you an excellent story, and quote my author, Lord North. 
Mr. Cambridge, with all his propensity to credit new-import- 
ed marvels, was struck with hearing Mr. Bruce affirm having 
sent some camels to Abyssinia, and suspended his faith till the 
fact could be examined. tHe galloped to Soame Jenyns, and 
begged to have the registers of exportation in the Board of 
Trade searched, After some days, Jenyns wrote to tell him 
that he had scrutinised all the records relating to Philadelphia, 
Carolina, Virginia, &c. &c., and did indeed find a prodigious 
number of the species in question had gone to all those pro- 
vinces, but that they did not spell their names like the Camels 
he wotted of.” 

Thus much for some of the literary people who 
figure in these entertaining letters. In another notice 
we shall give a few specimens more in the way of poli- 
tics, fashion, and general gossip, from what is certainly 
one of the most readable books of the season; and 
which, like few books readable in a hot month of May, 
will at once take its place in all good English libraries. 





History of the French Revolution. By J. Michelet. 
Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. (Concluding Part.) 
London, Bohn. 

In one t, and in one respect only, Mr. Cocks has 

done well in translating and publishing Michelet’s His- 

tory of the first French Revolution. It will open the 
eyes of the general reader to the real character of Miclie- 
let’s sentiments, and shew what his statements are really 

worth when any thing in connexion with religion !s 

involved in the matters he pretends to relate. The 

Professor here avyows his unmingled hatred of the re- 








ligion of Jesus Christ, as held both by Catholic and 
Protestant alike. Indeed, he speaks in terms of such 
audacious re that we are almost surprised that 
any one should be ound hardy enough to present his 
words to a nation which, whatever its faults may be, is 
not prepared to be told that the doctrine of salvation by 
the grace of God is the curse of mankind, and contrary 
to the eternal principles of justice and right. We shall 
not shock our readers by a detailed account of all the 
monstrosities of accusation which this so-called historian 
brings against the statements of the Gospel, but shall 
content ourselves with saying, that there never was an 
infidel writer who more distinctly, more repeatedly, 
or more bitterly, avowed his abhorrence of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, and of the belief that the Grace by 
which we are saved is essentially a gift from the Al- 
mighty to a fallen race. Michelet specifically states 
that he makes no distinction between one division of 
Christians and another; that they are all alike, from 
the Council of Trent and St. Augustin, all through 
every variety of Protestants ; that all unite in holding 
dogmas subversive of what he calls justice. Hence he 
sums up his thoughts on the Revolution by calling it 
‘the tardy reaction of justice against the government 
of favour and the religion of grace.” 

The notion of dignifying these rhetorical lectures 
with the title of “ history” is palpably absurd. They 
are no history at all, even of the limited period they 
embrace. They are nothing but M. Michelet’s personal 
views on certain individuals who figured in the revolu- 
tionary scenes, on certain salient points in the course of 
the revolutionary struggles, and on what their author 
deems to be the meaning, philosophy, or (as he calls it) 
the religion, of the whole movement. It is all declama- 
tory, fragmentary, imperfect, showy, antithetical, and 
pictorial ; neither giving an impression of the actual 
reality by the presentation ofa complete series of de- 
tached scenes, nor furnishing any thing like a record of 
all the important phases of the Revolution, in the order 
in which they shewed themselves. The whole work is 
eminently superficial, pretending, and audacious ; and 
as brimfal of cant as the generality of the writings of 
those sham een who count themselves born for 
the regeneration of the world, and for the exposition of 
a new religion, which is to be at last the veritable re- 
former of the human race. 

All this nonsense our author is also at the present 
time enforcing and expounding in Paris to an auditory 
in the large amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. The other 
day he started afresh on a new course of lectures, and 
assumed the prophetic office as of old. He allegorised 
smartly on the subjects of Greek architecture, and as- 
sured his audience that there was something very spi- 
ritual and philosophical in the columns of the Exchange 
and the Madeleine ; for that they symbolised ‘ a legion 
on the march; a warlike fraternisation!” Then the 
Professor got upon his tripod, and proclaimed that the 
new faith was now ready, and had indeed begun to 
work. It began, he said, on the 24th of last February; 
and there never was a more favourable moment tor 
inaugurating something new. ‘ We are gods,” said 
our historian; “ we are creators, and we shall be 
clumsy workmen if we cannot invent a religion.” Such 
is the philosophy of one who sits in the Professor's 
chair in Paris, and is counted by many as an expositor 
of truths hitherto concealed by the cunning of kings, 
nobles, devotees, and old women. 

Next to Christianity, M. Michelet detests England. 
He informs us that the world, during the last eighteen 
hundred years, has been ruled by two organised hypo- 
crisies, two forms of Tartuffe, of which the clergyman 
is the type of one, and the Englishman the type of the 
other. The middle ages he counts as comparatively 
happy in having been cursed with but one of these two 
“‘humbugs.”” Mankind then only groaned under the 
hypocrisy of authority, managed by the priest. Now 
we have a double foe to our peace and happiness ; and 
where the priest fails in demolishing the rights of man, 
John Bull comes in to help, and finishes the glorious 
work. The press also is not without its share in the 
enslaving process, and is no better than an instrument 
of liberty turned against liberty. But we must let 
M. Michelet speak for himself; and in so doing we 
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shall give him the benefit ofa passage in which there 
is a certain modicum of truth mixed up with a vast 
proportion of balderdash. 


“There allude,”’ says he, ‘‘to the manufacturing population 
in particular. As for the strong and intelligent workmen, whom 
England still possesses in great numbers, two things are con- 
tending against them : first, they receive no moral culture, no 
light from without; the clergy, even on their own lands, neglect 
them entirely ; and the radicals, who communicated with them 
ten years ago, have now separated from them, and, through 
fear, have joined the Conservative party. Secondly, these 
workmen are unable to find any impulse within themselves ; 
there being, as I have said, no time for reading and reflection. 

‘‘There is another cause of decline which deserves to be 
examined. England’s superiority long proceeded from this 
cause : that the men of the different classes were there less 
specialised than on the continent; the gent/eman, by his strong, 
plain food and violent exercise, was akin to, and often stronger 
than, the workman ; and the latter, by his biblical culture, and 
the interest he took in public affairs, was not far removed from 
the gentleman, In the English navy, even at the present day, 
among the builders, pilots, and first-class sailors, you will find 
very often these two men in one,—a complete impersonation 
of the two classes in equilibrium, who, without being a scientific 
scholar (like the French engineer), has much practical know- 
ledge, and at the same time a workman's energy. This happens 
only in the navy, and in workmen of a superior order; but the 
bulk of the working classes, that prodigiously numerous mul- 
titude, ever increasing, has entered a different path. The 
complete man, the mental and physical equilibrium, formerly 
common in that class of people, is becoming more scarce every 
day. 

‘‘The extreme division of labour has specialised the work. 
man, and penned him up in this or that narrow sphere, and 
made him a thing isolated in his action and capacity, as im- 
potent in itself, if separated from the whole, as a wheel apart 
from a machine. They are no longer men, but portions of 
men, who link their action together, and work like a single 
engine. This continuing, has gradually created strange classes 
of men, sickening to the sight, because one perceives in them 
at the first glance the ugly impress of a narrow speciality of 
work ; that is to say, the complete subjection of personality to 
some miserable detail of industry; and from these fixed and 
perpetuated deformities result races, no longer the fine strong 
races of Britons and Saxons, but tribes of pale cotton-spinners, 
races of humpbacked blacksmiths, and, in the diversities of the 
blacksmith, secondary races, sadly characterised. 

‘* Aristotle, in his politics, says as a calculating naturalist, 
noting exterior signs, ‘the slave is an ugly man ;’ and doubtless 
that slave of antiquity was ugly, bent, and often made hump- 
backed by his burden; but yet, with all that, he varied his 
labour, exercised his different physical faculties, preserved in 
them a certain equilibrium, and remained man: he was the 
slave of a man. But what, alas! shall we say of him who, 
bound down to some minute occupation, the same and the same 
for ever, the serf of a miserable product of manufacture, is the 
slave of a pin, the slave ofa ball of cotton, &c. &c.? And then 
how many slaves, moreover, has this single pin, in its different 
parts, head, shank, point, &c., who, doing but one single thing, 
must confine their activity and their mind to that measure ! 
Such is the great and terrible difference between the Englishman 
and the Frenchman. 

“ The Englishman isa part ofa man. This part may be 
sometimes an admirable workman, of singular utility and efficacy ; 
no matter, it is still only a part. Whatever he may do, he is 
relative; he exists by relation to one common action, —a 
machine —a thing. ‘This is a life of things, not a life of man 
Man, personality (except the voluntary relations which it gives 
itself and chooses for itself), is an absolute being —a God. 
Society, far from being an education for the Englishman, or 
adding qualities to his nature, has even taken from him that 
basis which bears qualities, and forms their substratum—the 
integrity of being. 

‘* For the Frenchman, on the contrary, it has strengthened 
the fundamental anity ; and, through all our misfortunes, moral 
miseries, and others, it has constantly endowed, avgmented, 
and strengthened him, as acomplete man. The French peasant, 
as a soldier, a small landed proprietor, under various deno- 
minations, has become man more and more.”’ 


There can be little doubt, whatever be true of the 
French industrial system, that the process of the extreme 
subdivision of labour, into which our manutacturing sys- 
tem has hurried us headlong, is not without its concomi- 
tant moral and intellectual evils, and that itimperative- 
ly calls for the introduction of certain counterbalancing 
influences to prevent the man from being converted 
into the mere machine. Here, again, is another frag- 
ment of our author’s stimulants, with which he panders 
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to the passions of a martial race, and flatters the French- 
man with the notion that it is a more ennobling thing 
to be hired to fight than to be hired to weave. What 
wonder, after such ridiculous explosions of fanaticism, 
that English workmen have been expelled by thousands 
from a land which tolerates such teachers as these? 


‘The mixture of two kinds of men, so dissimilar, in our 
public works, is a great injustice, inasmuch as the excessive 
and confined specialty of the Englishman (his inferiority as « 
man) tells in his favour as a superiority. It is as absurd as 
cruel to place the Frenchman under the orders of a foreigner 
who knows but little or nothing of our language, and to whom 
he can neither explain himself nor complain. It is immoral to 
place a sober man (at least relatively speaking) under the di- 
rection of a thing brutalised by gin: several of them are never 
free from intoxication. But impious, thrice impious, is it to 
behold a Frenchman, in France, under the rod of an English- 
man! The son of the Grand Army under a serf whose father 
made nothing but calico, or something still more trivial.”’ 


Let us now turn to one of M. Michelet’s sketches of 
the heroes of the Revolution. It will serve as a speci- 
men of that melodramatic, florid style, which is the cha- 
racteristic of his writings, and which is one of the chief 
sources of his popularity, managed as it is by one who 
well understands the tricks of the rhetorician’s art. 
When reflecting upon a portrait of Danton, he thus 
describes the hateful physiognomy : 


‘I have now before me a portrait of this terrible and too 
cruelly-faithful personification of our Revolution,—a portrait 
that David had sketched and then left, dismayed and discou- 
raged, feeling himself unequal to the task of painting such an 
object. A conscientious pupil resumed the work, and simply, 
carefully, and even servilely, painted every particular, every 
hair, shewing all the marks of the small pox, every inequality, 
on the surface of that distorted countenance. It is like a diffi- 
cult and arduous sketch of some vast, confused, impure, and 
violent creation, as when nature was still hesitatingly preparing 
her work, without being sure whether she would make men or 
monsters; and when less perfect, but more energetic, she 
stamped with a terrible hand her gigantic effort. But how 
much more affinity and harmony is there between the most dis- 
cordant creations of nature, in comparison to the moral discord 
which we here behold. I fancy I hear a low, hurried, atrocious 
dialogue, like some inward struggle, the broken sentences of 
the conscience exclaiming against itself! What frightens one 
the most is, that he has no eyes; at least, they are scarcely 
perceptible. What! is this terrible blind man to be the guide 
of nations? . . . What we read here is obscurity, madness, 
fatality, and an utter ignorance of the future. And yet this 
monster is sublime. This face, almost without eyes, seems like 
a volcano without a crater,—a volcano of horrors, or of fire,— 
which, in its pent-up furnace, is brooding over the struggles 
of nature. . . . How awful willbe the eruption! In that hour, 
an enemy, frightened at his language, but doing justice, even 
in death, to the genius that blasted him, will describe him with 
these ever-memorable words, ‘ The Pluto of eloquence.’ That 
face is like a nightmare, from which one cannot escape—a hor- 
rible oppressive dream, which is ever recurring to the mind. 
We become mechanically attracted towards this visible struggle 
of opposite principles ; we sympathise with the inward struggle 
which is not only a warfare of the passions, but one of ideas, — 
the impotency of reconciling them, or of annihilating one by 
the other. It is a devoted (idipus, who, with his 
own enigma, carries within his breast a terrible sphynx that 
will devour him.’’* 


The reader will be curious to know the opinions 
entertained on the now notorious topic of Communism 
by a writer, who, when not blinded by a furious hatred 
of Christianity or of England, is a sufficiently acute 
thinker to see into the follies of even a French enthu- 
siast. Our author thus gives his views on the prepos- 
terous visions of the most unpractical of all Utopians: 


‘* There is nothing new in these ideas, Absolute equality 
has been the eternal dream of humanity; a fraternal commu- 
nity, a union of hearts and property, will ever be its sweetest 


* “This portrait (belonging to M. de Saint Albin’s collection) re- 
presents, in my opinion, Danton in 1790, at the moment when the 
plot of the drama began to thicken,—Danton, relatively young, in a 
complete and abundant possession of flesh, vigour, life, and strength. 
It is Danton before. A small but admirable likeness, sketched by 
David with a pen, in a nocturnal meeting of the Convention, shews us 
Danton after —Danton, at the end of 1793, with his eyes then wide i 
but sadly sunken, venting terror, but evidently broken-hearted. 0- 
body can behold this tragic picture without a feeling of grief,—without 
involuntarily exclaiming, ‘ Alas! cruel, unfortunate man!’ Between 
these two solemn portraits, there are two rough sketches in way b 
David; but they shew such a mystery of grief and horror, I will 
not yet speak of them. All that will come but too soon.” 





and most impotent apne ion. We find attempts of it, eve 
moment, in the middle ages, attempts favoured by the Aww 
cism of those times, by a religion of privation and abstinence, 
and by the spirit of abnegation then prevailing. The modern 
spirit, very capable of devotion and sacrifice, is, nevertheless, 
very little inclined towards that easy abnegation, meekness, 
sacrifice, and annihilation of the will, that community requires. 
In these days, personality goes on characterising itself more and 
more forcibly ; accordingly, the chances of this essentially im- 
personal system are ever diminishing. This is true, especially 
of France, where the bulk of the agricultural population pos- 
sesses the spirit of property in the highest degree. 

‘The obstacle thus ever increasing, acrimony has also in- 
creased, as also an animosity against property, even when pro- 
perly acquired, gained by labour, which would entail animosity 
against work and the workman. One word of Rousseau’s has 
awakened the old passion and created a swarm of Utopians, 
They did not perceive that this word and this book (like the 
universal doubt which Descartes professed at his starting point) 
have but a transitory and relative value in Rousseau’s whole 
life, and are even in direct contradiction with all his writings, 
It is the effort of a captive genius in an unjust society ; which, 
in order to take its flight, begins by denying it entirely and 
agitating its foundations ; afterwards, he makes use of them as 
a substructure, and by no means rejects whatever seems good. 

‘*To resume: voluntary community, founded on an en- 
lightened union of minds, an alliance of souls, is incontestably 
desirable, but infinitely difficult. Christianity, with resources 
which these men by no means possess, aimed at it, but failed. 
If it was unable to associate souls either vanquished or trained 
on purpose, good heavens! how difficult will be the task with 
the unconquerable modern mind! Forced community has no 
real chance in a country where twenty-four millions of souls 
partake of property. It may be attempted, by force of arms, 
in this or that town, but never throughout the whole country. 

‘*No doubt but in case of a revolution, or should present 
France, for instance, seriously revolt against England, that 
foreign power would find this an excellent advantage. It would 
be its best chance, if it succeeded in prolonging these interior 
struggles, for lowering France to a level with Ireland. This 
art is well known; it has succeeded perfectly well with the 
English, in reducing Holland to nothing, and placing her under 
an English prefect. The party that had organised the great 
Dutch navy, braved England, and forced the Thames with their 
cannon, has been accused (not without cause) of egotistical 
cupidity, and conquered by the party called the people,—a cos- 
mopolite party, made up ofa multitude of foreigners, and urged 
on by the English. 

‘* Let us take warning by this example. No class will gain 
any thing by dividing France, and leaving her exposed to the 
enemy. It would be a sad thing to fight to the death for a bit 
of land, when the earth is so vast, still desert, and so badly 
cultivated! On the other hand, it is necessary that the State 
and the citizen should become noble-hearted, that we should 
open our arms to our brethren, that prcperty should be more 
accessible to them, that education be given to all, and open to 
every body the world and life, and that the laws of inheritance 
especially should be modified. 1 refrain from touching, in this 
note, so vast and serious a subject. There is a time for every 
thing. Let it suffice to say here, that I should wish human 
will to be more respected by the law : for instance, that a father, 
having endowed his daughter, and given his son a trade, should 
pogo to bequeath what he possesses to the State or the poor, 

. &e.’ 


After all the bombast which puffs and blows away 
along M. Michelet’s we were not a little amused 
to light upon his infallible and singularly novel receipt 
for the regeneration of mankind. e question whether 
a more delicious morceau of bathos ever proceeded from 
the mouth of philosopher or charlatan. We cannot do 
better than conclude by cordially commending this great, 
unheard-of, and deeply philosophical discovery of the 
Professor’s, to our very ignorant, unenlightened, and 
immoral countrymen. 

“* You frequently groan over your poverty of spirit, your 
sterility, bal foyeie why the light of the future eee doe in 
a and you would wish to have a talisman, a formula of 
inv , to summon it before you. That all-powerful for- 
mula, which is su to be simple, but whose fecundity is 
known only to him who has fathomed its signification, consists 
in these words: Be good.’’ 











Che Fine Arts. 


THE THREE STAGES IN THE LIFE OF ART. 


Ix every work to which we set our hand are discernible 
the characteristic marks of our nature, and of its a 
sent enfeebled, yet lofty aims. In all that man does 
he shews himself a creature of noble aspirations, but 
of defective powers. As in bodily form he alone stands 
erect amid the animal creation, while yet in a moment, 
when the most trifling hindrance to his movements 
stands in his path, he stumbles, and falls prostrate ; 
such is he in the spiritual portion of his being. He 
contemplates the invisible world, yet in an instant his 
intellect is thrown headlong upon the dark realities of 
earth ; he is ever aiming at something high and sublime, 
ever creating beautiful thoughts by the power of lis 
imagination, and striving to realise them by the labours 
of his hands, and to embody them in human language ; 
he cannot rest but in motion ; he can find no peace but 
when he strives to go out of himself, to penetrate the 
mysteries of his existence, to anticipate the knowledge 
of another state of being, and to fulfil his present 
destiny by pushing forwards into the thoughts of his 
future life. Living in the midst of a visible universe, 
which, to the great multitude of the unthinking, seems 
to be the only actual reality in existence, and unable, 
with his most energetic efforts, to be habitually conscious 
of the comparative worthlessness of what he sees, still 
he cannot help devoting himself to a perpetual struggle 
to convert what is seen into an expression of that which 
is unseen, and to make his bodily powers the obedient 
and useful servants of the mind which dwells within 
him. 

Yet he is ever failing in his most exalted attempts. 
He appears to succeed for a time, only to fail more 
signally when a measure of success has been attained. 
Ever seeming to advance, he repeatedly retrogrades ; 
mounting up towards heaven, he is hurled back to a 
still lower region of earth than he occupied before; 
striving to subdue the baser portions of his nature till 
it fulfils the behests of his nobler being, a terrible and 
sudden reaction throws him again into the power of 
all that is sensual and grovelling. Apparently born 
for what is intellectual, spiritual, | and eternal, 
he has never yet ceased to be, except for a time, the 
slave of what is sensual, material, earthly, and tem- 
oral, 

, What is the true significance of these singular os- 
cillations in the destiny of our race, we need not now 
ae The very mention of them, indeed, is often 
sufficient to set the mind vigorously to work to divine 
their hidden meaning, to examine into the truth of the 
allegation thus made, and to form pleas for counter- 
acting these unhappy tendencies, in such special cases 
as may fall within the circle of each one’s personal 
experience. We propose now a far less lofty specula- 
tion, our object being to trace the operation of this 
remarkable be of our existence, in one of the most 
interesting, as also one of the most important branches 
of thought and study to which the nature of our minds 
is perpetually impelling us. 

The working of this mingled greatness and little- 
ness is in few things more strikingly visible than in 
the various stages which the Fine Arts have passed 
rat during the different periods at which they 
have been most especially studied by civilised nations. 
The lofty aims and pure ideas to which the consti- 
tution of our souls perpetually gives birth, and the 
inevitable tendency to failure and decay which inva- 
riably accompanies, with fatal constancy, our most 
successful achievements, are nowhere more palpable 
to the observant reader of history, than in the records 
of art, both in ancient and modern times. It is also 
4 most remarkable feature in the chronicle of the rise, 
development, and decay of art, that in almost every 
case, if not universally, the spirit of life and the spirit 
of mortality have manif themselves in precisely 
the same forms, The infancy of art has ever presented 
similar phenomens, and been devoted to the attain- 
ment of one special and well-defined end; then has 
followed a period of maturity, during which the recog- 
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nised ideas of men have been the same as in the cor- 
responding period of other epochs of cultivation, and 
this era has again issued in a series of years, or of ge- 
nerations, in which one and the same pervading false 
sentiment has led the way toa sure and fatal termina. 
tion of every thing that was great, noble, and true in 
the art that has thus fallen. Many and various, 
doubtless, are the concomitant circumstances in these 
three periods in the history of each time of develop- 
ment; and the law of which we are speaking has been 
more or less modified in its operation by their influ- 
ence; but yet, on the whole, the infancy, manhood, 
and old age of art have been marked by the same 
peculiarities in almost every epoch of its especial cul- 
tivation. 

It is, indeed, probable that a more extended inves- 
tigation than we have been able tu give to the various 
forms under which the spirit of art has manifested 
itself in all ages and countries, and in every variety of 
civilisation or semi-barbarism, would present identi- 
cally the same result, and shew that as human nature, 
with its perfections and its defects, is ever the same, 
80 in this division of its struggles to subject the visible 
to the invisible, its success and its failure have always 
been attended by the very same characteristics of truth 
and error, 

We shall confine ourselves, however, in noting the 
progress and the decay to which we refer, to three or 
four of those periods of artistic cultivation which are 
best known to the general reader and the lover of art. 
In comparing the rise, progress, decline, and fall, of 
the ancient Greek painting with the same stages of 
Italian painting from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with the development and 
destruction of Gothic architecture in the more northern 
provinces of Europe, and with the advance and subse- 
quent debasement of the musical art from the fifteenth 
century to our own day, we shall find matter for curious 
speculation, and trace an interesting episode in the 
annals of our race, A similar inquiry, though too 
extensive for our present purpose, would include the 
records of Greek and modern sculpture, and of the 
ancient classical architecture ; and especially in the 
former of the two,—the latter being inherently defective 
as an art from the beginning, and therefore less subject 
to the unchangeable laws of genuine art than other 
less pretending rivals, And we think there is little 
doubt that, if we could extend our investigations to the 
history and the details of other periods, and of other 
and sometimes less civilised nations, the philosophical 
observer weuld discern the very same course in the ideas 
which we see to have been the source of the perfection 
and ruin of art in Greece and Italy, in France, in Ger- 
many, and in England. The lover of all that is beau- 
tiful, sublime, touching, and real, will rejoice when 
such an inquiry can be prosecuted in the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of Egypt, of Hindostan, of 
Persia, of the Saracens, of the Mexicans, and of all 
those other far-spread nations, in whom the spirit of 
art has found a home since man emerged from his 
primitive simplicity, and attained mechanical skill. 

The characteristics of the three stages in the life of 
art, in the instances to which we have particularly 
referred, may be thus described : in its first stage, the 
great object of the artist has been the perfecting of 
form, and the ascertaining the essential powers and 
limits of the art to which he was devoted. In its seeond 
period, his desire has been to animate his work with 
all the expression of which it was capable, to make it 
the vehicle for the embodiment of all that was most 
noble and beautiful in his own mind, and the utter- 
ance of the sentiments of every variety of individual 
character,—to make it, in short, “ dramatic.” In the 
third stage, the dramatic has degenerated into the 
theatrical ; art has been cultivated not so much as an 
expression of that which is within the soul, as for a 
display of mechanical dexterity, of elaborate skill; 
its distinguishing characteristic has been refinement, 
carried to excess, and made the object to be attained, 
rather than the instrument for conveying that which 
is mental, and which alone is the soul of all true art 
itself. These are the differences in the spirit of art 
in its different ages; the outward results of the in- 
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dwelling of this spirit are, of course, extremely various, 
and so manifold in their nature, that it is impossible to 
describe them all, except in a lengthened and detailed 
treatise on their separate histories. 

I. The ancient Greek painting claims our first no- 
tice. It attained the dovdeneaet of the first stage of 
art in the hands of Polygnotus, in the middle and latter 

vart of the fifth century. Before his time the way had 
Soon gradually clearing, and a succession of artists 
were laying the foundation of the edifice which he was 
destined to complete. Eumarus of Athens was among 
the most distinguished of these early labourers ; and the 
description of his works, given by Pliny, will serve not 
only to shew what he did, but will exactly define the na- 
ture of that stage of development which we have stated 
to be the first in the progress of art toward perfection. 
Pliny says that Eumarus first distinguished the sexes ; 
giving to each its characteristic style in drapery, move- 
ment, and complexion, shewing the tempers and attri- 
butes of the two, and the more robust and vigorous 
form of the male sex. Then Cimon of Cleone ad- 
vanced to the foreshortening of the human figure, deline- 
ated the muscles and veins, and made his draperies fall 
as they doin nature. With Polygnotus the art attained 
a knowledge of her own powers, and reached that 
technical correctness, without which the most true ex- 
pression will ever partake of the monstrous and repul- 
sive. He not only made great improvements in colour, 
but painted portraits and aimed at ideal beauty. The 
dramatic or historie treatment of a subject he did 
not conceive of or accomplish: he did not seek to re- 
present events as they really — or as they 
might possibly have appeared, but still lingered in 
the realm of conventionalisms, making a house repre- 
sent a city, a tent an encampment, and a ship a 
fleet. But yet in his hands mechanical skill and tech- 
nical knowledge attained a high degree of cultivation ; 
there wanted but the new idea in art, to animate the 
whole, and give birth to the noblest achievement of the 
pencil. Other distinguished men, his contemporaries 


and his followers, also worked in the same direction, 


such as Micon, Pangenus, aud Dionysius of Colophon. 
About the year 400 n.c, Greek painting began to 
shew signs of maturity. Apollodorus, the first master 
of the delicacies and ciffieulties of light and shade, 
and still more the celebrated Zeuxis, elevated the art 
to its highest dignity, and made it the expression of 
sentiment, the delineation of character, the visible poetry 
of the heart and mind of man. Lucian’s account of 
one of the pictures of Zeuxis, a family of Centaurs, 
strange and unideal as the subject may seem, will 
shew with what genius and skill that master compre- 
hended and wielded the highest powers of his art. 
“On a grass-plot of the most grassy verdure lies the 
centauress, with her whole equine part stretched on 
the ground, the hind feet extending backwards, while 
the upper and female portion is gently raised, and re- 
clines on one elbow, But the fore feet are not equally 
extended, as if she lay on her side; yet one seems to 
reston the knee, having the hoof bent backward, whereas 
the other is lifted up and pawing the ground, as horses 
are wont to do when about to spring up. Of her two 
young enes, the one she holds in her arms to give it 
the breast, tiie other lies under her, sucking like a foal. 
On an elevation behind her is seen a centaur, who 
appears to be her mate, but is only visible to the half 
of the horse ; he looks down on her with a complacent 
smile, holding up in one hand the whelp of a lion, as 
if in jest to frighten his little ones with it. In the 
male centaur all is fierce and terrific; his shaggy mane- 
like hair, his rough body, his broad and brawny shoul- 
ders, and the countenance, though smiling, yet wild 
and savage ; in short, every thing bears the character 
of these compound beings. The centauress, on the 
other hand, as far as she is brutal, resembles the finest 
mare of the Thessalian breed, which is yet untamed, 
and has never been mounted: in the other half she 
is a woman of consummate beauty, excepting only 
in the ears, which have somewhat of the satyr shape. 
The blending, however, of the human and the animal 
nature 1s so artificial, and the transition from one to 
the other so impereeptible, or rather, they so gently 
lose themselves in one another, tliat it is impossible to 





discern where one ceases and theother begins. Nor jp 
my mind was it less admirable that the new-born young 
ones, notwithstanding their tender age, are somewhat 
wild and fierce in their aspect, and that mixture of jy,- 
fantine timidity and curiosity with which they look yp 
at the whelp, while at the same time they continye 
eagerly sucking, and cling as close as they can to the 
mother,” 

Another great painter of the same school was Par. 
rhasius, and a fourth was Timanthes, whose picture of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which the face of Ava. 
memnon is fda em with his mantle, has been the 
subject of endless criticism, both ancient and modern. 
The very topic itself thus criticised, is characteristic of 
the sentiments which the works of this stage in the art 
inspire, and of the aims of the artists themselves. [py 
the earliest period of development, we should rarely 
be called to consider the question whether or not the 
painter of a picture had succeeded in treating his sub- 
ject with the highest possible truth of expression ; the 
critic’s work would rather be the examination of its 
correctness and its essential propriety in form, colour, 
composition, and the like: while in the third stage, 
dramatie force again disappears, and the popular taste 
is attracted by the perfection of the mere pictorial 
qualities of a performance. 

Such a stage was that which is commonly termed 
the Alexandrian period of Greek painting. A series of 
artists appeared, in whom the truth of life was made 
subordinate to technical skill, and the object of the art 
was forgotten in devotion to the material pictures them- 
selves. It was as when in poetry the music of the 
verse and the grace of the language are the first fea- 
tures which catch the reader, and thought is made sub- 
servient to sense. Of the Greek artists of this school, 
* Pamphilus and Melanthius were distinguished for 
their effective composition; Apelles for grace, or 
beauty; Protogenes for elaborate execution; Pausius 
and Micias excelled in light and shade of various kinds; 
Euphranor was distinguished for his universal excel- 
lence, or what, perhaps, may be termed academic pre- 
cision ; Nicomachus for boldness and rapidity of execu- 
tion; Aristides for intense expression ; Theon of Samos 
for his prolific fancy and devices; and Athenion of 
Maronea, forming an exception to the characteristic 
development of the period, was, like Euphranor, dis- 
tinguished for general perfection, combined, however, 
with austerity of style, especially in colour.’’* 

Here, then, we have a picture of the course of art 
in its rise, its maturity, and its decay. At first, the 
artist is busy in ascertaining the real capabilities of 
his material, and learning, as it were, the grammatical 
structure of his language ; always, however, as a means 
towards the attainment of the true end of all art. He 
has to try and to perfect his own powers by study, by 
repeated practice, and constant observation in the world 
around him. He has, in a word, to learn correctness, 
and to form his own taste. Then follows the season of 
manhood. The student, perfect in the grammar of the 
language he has studied, refined in taste, correct in judg- 
ment, and ready in composition, employs his finished skill 
in the utterance of his ideas, of his emotions, of his pas- 
sions. He gives expression to the sentiments which 
are wituin his own breast, and he strives to touch and 
rouse the hearts of his fellow-men. Now it is that art 
has attained its perfection, and has become a worthy 
handmaid to the soul in its efforts to employ the mate- 
rial world as the instrument for expressing the concep- 
tions of the invisible spirit. 

But speedily the inevitable destiny of all human 
works begins its influence. Not content to employ the 
purest forms of sense in the service of the soul, we must 
needs dwell upon those forms for their own sake. The 
intellect that has soared on high, pauses on its flight to 
contemplate the loveliness and admirable qualities of 
the wings on which it has mounted towards heaven. 
The poet lingers to delight himself with the structure 
of his numbers, and his utterance becomes verse rather 
than poetry. The orator fills his hearers with a sense 
of his qualifications as a speaker, instead of compelling 
them to forget the eloquence in the vivid impression 
of the thoughts which he is pouring forth. The painter 
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is proud of the correctness of his anatomy, of the grace 
of his forms, of the harmony of his colouring, of the 
completeness of his composition, of the delicacy of his 
chiaroscuro, of the masterly character of his handling, 
of the academic propriety of every touch which he has 
bestowed upon his works. But meanwhile the art is 
degraded, the soul is departing, and a sensual delight 
takes the place of a spiritual elevation. Then follows 
the rapid decay of all that has been hitherto of value, 
As in the case of the Greeks from the commencement 
of the third century before Christ, the characteristics of 
the art in its noblest forms disappear, painting becomes 
a manufacture, a reproduction of other men’s ideas, 
enlivened only by an eecentric or exaggerated effort of 
some ill-directed but determined man of genius, who 
mourns over the mediocrities of his day, though power- 
less to escape from their paralysing influence. 
(To be continued. ] 





The Artist’s Married Life ; being that of Albert Diirer. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer by 
Mrs. J. R. Stodart. London, Chapman. 

Mas. StopartT has here given us the first of Schefer’s 
novels which has yet appeared in an English dress, and 
we shall be surprised if she does not prove to have 
opened a mine in which she will speedily have helpers 
or rivals. Her own work in the translation she tells us 
has been truly a labour of love, while she apologises for 
a few awkwardnesses of expression, on the plea that she 
has done her very best to be faithful, and yet not to 
make an unreadable book. We are inclined to say that 
she has executed her task with skill and discrimination, 
though possibly not without here and there a fault that 
might have been amended. 

The tale (if tale it may be called), though a fiction, 
is strictly in accordance with the facts of the great Artist’s 
Married Life, so far as they can be gathered from exist- 
ing sourees of information. It paints, in touching colours, 
the trials which the poor painter had to endure from 
the wife of his bosom ; and it paints them as none but 
an artist, a philosopher, and a German, could paint 
them. It was the lot of Albert Diirer to be wedded to 
one who, fair in person, was irreproachable also in what 
are sometimes called the great points of morality and 
domestic conduct ; but whose soul was too earthly, too 
hard, too money-getting, too selfish, to suffer her to 
share her husband’s sympathies, or rejoice with him in 
those peculiar delights which are the privilege of every 
true artist, and one of the sweetest consolations that 
are vouchsafed to man in this life of trial and sadness. 
Gentle, affectionate, enthusiastic, and laborious, he loved 
his art as a true, hearty, self-sacrificing artist would 
love it; and he would gladly have turned away from 
the most glaring of all the praises with which his age 
delighted to honour him, fur the quiet enjoyment of the 
cordial approbation of a few well-beloved hearts, near 
akin to him in blood or friendship. But this might 
not be. The bride of his youth proved a worldly- 
minded creature, at least in the externals of her cha- 
racter; for though she may have loved him well and 
deeply in the secret recesses of her heart, yet all that 
was tender and poetic in her nature was encrusted over 
with a hard and repulsive covering, through which there 
gleamed no rays of the light of affection, save when it 
was shattered for a moment by the blow of some over- 
whelming sorrow. 

All this is charmingly told in the little tale of Leo- 
pold Schefer. The story takes the form of a history 
of the chief events of Diirer’s life, from his marriage 
till his death. There is little in it either of incident or 
action, and the outline of the story might be told almost 
in a few sentences. Its interest lies mainly in its dia- 
logues and reflections, in the pictures it gives of the 
great painter’s own thoughts, and in Schefer’s medita- 
tions and suggestions on the character of the true artist 
ofevery age. The book is a most opportune gift to the 
world of art in England at the present hour, when we 
cannot but trust that there are symptoms of a turn in 
the tide, and that the English artist will soon become 
more worthy of his noble calling, and be able to confirm 
many of the most elevating and captivating thoughts 
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that are scattered up and down these pages, not only 
from his mere cold opinions, but from the experience of 
himself and his brother artists about him. Nothing of 
the kind has ever appeared in English literature itself, 
and we almost fear that the tale may prove a little too 
transcendental and rhapsodical for the matter-of-fact 
tastes of many a good, sensible, critical, and classical 
John Bull. Yet we are not without hope that the purity 
of sentiment, the appreciation of the domestic virtues, 
the straightforward uprighiness of idea, and the truly 
exalted conceptions of the office of the genuine artist, 
which pervade every line of the tale, will recommend 
it both to the perusal and study of all who long to see 
the painting, sculpture, and architecture of their native 
land a worthy accompaniment of a literature, which is, 
on the whole, unsurpassed by the literature of any age 
or nation, 

We shall give our readers an outline of the story, 
such as it is, and a few passages from some of the more 
striking sentiments which occur, at no rare distances, 
in Schefer’s pages. 

On Whitsunday, in 1400, Albert Diirer set out on 
his travels fur the study of the Fine Arts, After four 
years’ most diligent labour, he returned to Nurnberg, 
where he had been born, and where his father stil 
dwelt. Hungarians by ancestry, his father and grand- 
father both practised the aré of the goldsmith in their 
adopted home, in the city where he himself also lived 
and died. By and by, after his return, his father took 
him one day to the house of Hanns Frei, an optician, 
who loved music, and played the harp and sung well, 
There Albert saw the mistress of his destiny. Agnes, 
the child of Hanns, was fifteen years old, fair and most 
beautiful, and she won the heart of Albert in a moment, 
Her father at once determined that she should wed the 
young artist; and hardly asking the consent of either 
of them, their fathers betrothed, and then married them 
to one another, All this is prettily and naively told 
by Schefer, with not a little skill and knowledge of 
the waywardness, and half-coy, half-sellish unwilling- 
ness, with which Agnes too willingly yielded. 

Yet, had Agnes been a being cast in more perfect 
mould, no union could have been happier. She loved 
her husband with cordial affection, and he loved her 
as truly. But her affection was mixed up with a calin, 
deliberate seeking of her own personal interests ; and 
she now teased him, now tried him, now doubted him, 
now scolded him, yet never opened herself to hin, till 
the hard realities of married life came upon them, 
unsoothed and unenlivened by any perfeet union of 
their thoughts and feelings. Soon she even grew 
jealous of Albert’s love for his own sister Clara, Then 
followed what Schefer terms ‘‘ the year of strife.” 
Agnes would have him work, not as an artist, but 
simply to get money, and money for her. She knew 
nothing of the variations in the mind of the poet-artist ; 
how he must think, and meditate, and even seem to 
dream away his hours, if he would give birth to any 
thing truly real and spiritual in his productions, and 
not degenerate into the mere imitator and manutac- 
turer. Labour was life and delight to the master, says 
Schefer’s story ; for any one can make mention of his 
own industry as he would of a duty, and of the want of 
it asa sin of omission. But the artist is no machine, 
no mill-wheel, that turns round and round day and 
night; his work is mental, and his works are mind, 
produced by mind. 

‘* As in spring, when it becomes hot, and the heavens are 
inflamed, and the thunder-storm in the spring night, with its 
red flashes and great rain-drops, causes a thousand buds to 
spring, brings forth blossoms, opens up crocuses, violets, and 
hyacinths,—and they, when the heavenly blessing hangs over 
them, stand there in the morning, as if by their own power 
they had grown out of the earth, because they are so beautiful, 
and every one gives them credit for possessing the wonderful 
power of self-production,—in like manner, an inward mental 
sun opens up as suddenly the flowers in the head of the artist! 
But they must all wait patiently till their time comes; and he 
must wait patiently, and wear them for a long time as germ 
and bud: and the restlessness, the laying on of the hand, the 
rubbing of the brow, and the painful self-torture, are of no 
avail! all in vain! If he tries this, nevertheless, then he is 
only a child who tears up a still-closed snowdrop along with its 
stalk, and forces it open with his mouth; or peels a butterfly 
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out of the chrysalis, and only beholds the wonder of incipient 
life—and then destroys ! 

‘* Master Albert now often dreamed and delayed whole days ; 
sat down, rose up, spoke to himself, drew with his stick on the 
sand, or began to make an eye or a nose with black chalk ; and 
then Agnes called him a child, or thought that, dissatisfied 
with her, he held converse with his own soul. Or he walked 
up and down in the garden, stood for a quarter of an hour at a 
time before the trunk of a tree, and studied its wonderfully- 
bursting bark; looked up to the heavens, and imprinted on 
his memory the forms of the clouds; or he sat before the door, 
and called thither handsome children, placed one quite in the 
shade of the roof, another only half, and made a third stand in 
the full sunshine, that he might adjust for himself the colours 
of the dresses in light and shade; or he accosted old men and 
women, who came to him just as if they had been sent by 
God.”’ 


Nor let any fancy that here is advocated a dreamy, 
unreal, unpractical, and selfish life of mere thought and 
abstraction. Schefer’s notions of the artist’s life are as 
sensible us they are elevated and imaginative. He sees 
that the truly great artist, as also the truly great man, 
is not made so by the absence of any one of those fea- 
tures which are necessary to the well-being and perfect 
life of his kind in this present, actual world; but by 
the union of the poetical with the practical, of the ima- 
ginative with the real. Here isa portion ofa dialogue 
which expounds such sentiments. 


‘* Nunnenbeck the minstrel and Celtes came to visit Albert. 
Agnes had certainly imparted her fears to them. There was 
also a scholar of Albert’s, a relative of Nunnenbeck, who was 
a loose fellow. Therefore Celtes said, in presence of them all, 
* To discriminate ideas is to discriminate life. I grant that he 
who is born an artist must be a different, more peculiar, more 
richly endowed person than others. He is the organ, the 
medium through which the creative mind of nature is still 
glowing; who is destined to continue the work she has only 
just begun, by images drawn from her secret movements, and 
who moulds the outward universal creation into a human form. 
Therefore, his bosom is a moving depth, full of germs and 
images, the materials for a more beautiful mental spring. 
Himself the spirit of nature, he takes a thoughtful interest in 
all her so beautifully-formed works: the death of the worm 
moves him as deeply as the death of the greatest man; for it is 
death that moves him. All nature’s manifestations are reflected 
in the warm and clear mirror of his soul. Love, also, which 
enraptures every creature, breathes and glows on him sacredly ; 
and under the influence of this glowing fulness, yea in the 
midst of it, he can scarcely contain his felicity in thoughts 
which stream over all things. Ah! and he struggles to tell of 
the godly, and to lament the sorrowful —to penetrate all which 
has been from eternity, which near and around him rules, and 
over his grave will still eternally rule. And this power of con- 
templation, this impulse proceeding from the power, makes 
him an artist.’ 

** * But,’ interrupted Nunnenbeck, ‘ does he then tear him- 
self loose from his mother Nature when he enters on the career 
of an artist? Can he no longer make use of her laws? Is he 
no longer moved by the actual around him? Has he no joy, 
no sorrow, no more any individual life in nature? Does he 
cease to be a man, if he would become one of the most glorious 
of his generation? Does nothing living any more allure, dis- 
appoint, excite, and enrapture him? And is his life only the 
dream of his soul, and its capacities what he must dream of ?’ 

*** Alas for him,’ said Celtes, ‘if he could and must do 
this! then were he more miserable than one of the most neg- 
lected creatures of his loving mother. But he has also Fancy 
in which to live.’ 

‘* * He dwells in no remote, subterranean, or celestial king- 
dom,’ proceeded Nunnenbeck; ‘he dwells in the kernel of 
nature. He is not solitary, but like an enchanter alone, awfully 
alone with the conjured-up spirits, and thus in the most dig- 
nified and fullest society of all the living and the dead. He 
continues to be a man, subject to all the laws of waking and 
sleeping, of hunger and thirst, and to all the conditions of 
existence, as strictly as a day-labourer. He has not nor can 
he subject himself to these spirits, for his own spirit is greater 
than all. He does not build bis marvellous palace on the 
wrecks of this spell-like Nature, but he adopts all her laws, 
even the smallest and most delicate, in his ideas and images. 
If he would make himself intelligibie and valuable to men, then 
he must invent and create according to the most universal 
laws, which the smallest may understand and recognise ; and 
his power is not derived from nature to be used against nature, 
but with her; and it is his life and his glory to follow her as 
far and as faithfully as it is possible for him to follow her. 
For the human race must not receive through his means a con- 
torted, false, illusive Nature; but every one, if possible, must 











see his own heart’s kernel, that he may understand the miracles 
which were not so clear to his own contemplation. In this 
way alone he raises also to the all-powerful mother the insipid, 
unthinking, and passive, whose senses are all bound down b 

the exigencies of life. Through him they see that nature is not 
so common as they are common; through him, in fine, they 
behold the whole beauty of the world, the whole depth which 
is in the mind of man, and which the initiated bring to light. 
But when the artist descends to search out the treasures of the 
deep, still he is like the miner, who has his house and his wife 
above in the sunshine.’ 

‘* Agnes looked at the excellent old man, and blushed. 
Therefore he was silent ; and Celtes, the subtle judge of man- 
kind, turned the conversation still further to Albert’s advan- 
tage. ‘ Yes, as he loves the world,’ said he, ‘ so the world 
loves him in return; they cannot do without each other. And 
even the severest Capuchin is in the right when he censures the 
artist who does not in the strictest manner fulfil the moral 
laws of nature,—for that was what I meant by my first words, 
The gift of fancy, and the gift of reverence for the Godlike, are 
two very different qualities in man; and it is only by their 
union that a truly perfect man is known. What makes him an 
artist is, that, to outward appearance quite a simple man, ho 
yet can mount into the region of fancy as often as he will. 
But it is only as a pure being, as an angel, that he can enter 
therein. Those who are but seldom inspired—the tumultuous, 
only once cr twice excited—are ungenuine spirits; they sink 
as deep as they soared high. Nature gives to the genuine 
artist, with his birth, the true elevation, the greatness of mind 
necessary for lifelong unvarying endurance day and night ; and 
from her comes every daily breath, every word, so that he feels, 
suffers, and rejoices in every thing, under every lot, and in all 
circumstances. And thus he sits, apparently like one mute or 
blind, yea as a child among children, and dwells meanwhile— 
although with them, yet wherever he will, in heaven or in hell. 
It is only the constant, unremitting power which gives the 
stamp to the genuine calling; and from that power he has 
occupation, name, work, and happiness. And if he wilfully 
close the realm of fancy, thep he becomes subject to the small- 
est law of the exterior world, and more so indeed of his love 
and of his conscience, which are the tenderest and purest laws 
in the world.’ 

‘« « Dost thou hear?’ said Nunnenbeck to his young rela- 
tive, and seized him by the hand. ‘ Wherever thou beholdest 
a dissolute artist, my son, even if it were only his shadow, then 
think: he is no artist, has never been one fundamentally, or 
will soon be one no longer; for the conflict between two pas- 
sions drags even the strongest person to death. Human nature 
can endure a fault, and more so if it contains an elevating, 
ever-vivifying power. No one dies by the effusions of such a 
power; it is the renovating joy of his life. But he who is a 
giant in fancy may be a negro child in morals, and the child 
drags the giant into the abyss. For these are certainly oppo- 
site, but may be found united in the same person. And every 
one, be he who he may, is and must remain a man, a moral 
being, and may least of all give himself up to the devil, that he 
may reveal God by his art.’ ’’ 


We can find room to-day for but one more extract, 
but shall return again, if possible, to the same store 
next week. Schefer here dilates on that great secret 
of all true art, to which, of all others, we most ear- 
nestly desire to see the cultivated mind of England 
awakened,—the truth, that the artist’s works must find 
their only source of genuine excellence in his own heart 
and mind, ‘The workman himself must be renewed 
before the fruits of his toil are such as shall be an 
utterance of the mind of the generation for whom he 
labours, . 


‘« The ideas which have once been cleared up to the artist 
remain eternally clear in his mind. He directs himself to these 
bright points of his inner life when he wishes to model— then 
he can dream and create. From this source all is real! He 
has felt what he wishes to represent ; he may change and trans- 
pose, then unfold, and convey his ideas to other men; and his 
work will always spring from the heart and go to the heart 
again. Therefore he must have experienced the greatest, the 
simplest, the most beautiful, and the saddest events of nature 
and of human life in general— he must have felt the highest jo 
and the deepest sorrow ; and whoever has trod the noble pat 
of human life with an observing mind,—and that is peculiar to 
the artist,—to him are none of these awanting. But it is 
enough for him that his fancy embraces nature in its simplicity. 
He need not have been the murderer of innumerable children, 
in order to represent the Massacre of the Innocents, if he only 
has and loves one living child, and thinks—it may die! He 


need not have drained the cup of vice to the dregs he may 
paint Lucretia, if he only has a wife, or has ever one, 


whom he loves, and thinks—the proud king’s son may appear 








before her with the poniard or with dishonour. He need not 
have gone to beg his bread that he may draw the Prodigal, if 
he has only been a good son, who loves his father ;—the tatters 
are found then. Thus the artist hits every thing, whatever it 
may be, faithfully and truly, if he has always been a genuine 
man, attentive to the plainest, simplest conditions of nature. 
Only in this sense, then, these words are no blasphemy: the 
artist must have experienced what he wishes to create. Thus 
indeed he has experienced every thing; and though simple and 
natural himself, he can yet easily represent the unnatural. 
The artist’s first power, then, is his own pure heart; the 
second, his fancy; the third, the faculty of conceiving every 
thing that comes from his heart, as from a true, inexhaustible 
source, to be afterwards woven by fancy.”’ 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.} 


Tur Miniature room this year displays its usual amount 
of rubbish, enlivened, here and there, by some works of 
surpassing beauty. Sir William Ross, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Richmond, Mr. Carrick, and some others, play the Tritons 
among the minnows, and very charming indeed are their pro- 
ducticns. Texture, touch, and colour, the three items in which 
the English school of painting stands pre-eminent in Europe, 
these artists have appropriated to themselves in the highest 
perfection ; but whether this happy state of things be owing to 
heir greater affection for, and consequent study of, the cabinet 
works of the Dutch masters, or to some traditional excellence 
handed down to the present days from Oliver, Hilliard, and 
other miniature painters of the old times, it is not in our power 
to decide. Both circumstances have, doubtless, exerted some 
influence ; but perhaps it is owing to the superior ability of 
some few individuals that we are most of all indebted for the 
proud position in which, by comparison with our continental 
—" the English school of miniature-painting is now 
placed. 

Mr. Thorburn’s portrait of ‘‘ Her Majesty, with the Prin- 
cess Helena and the Prince Alfred,’”’ is, in many respects, very 
pleasing, although the composition too decidedly suggests the 
idea of a Raffaelesque arrangement of the Madonna with the 
Infant Christ and St. John, and although the pose of her Majes- 
ty’s head is neither natural nor comfortable, and therefore by 
no means graceful. The drawing and colouring of the Princess 
Helena, the infant in her mother’s arms, is absolutely perfect, 
and demonstrates the high order of the artist’s capabilities. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, for this gentleman, that the 
public are too apt to associate their ideas of excellence with 
those peculiarities which attach themselves to most successful 
painters at an early period of their career, and which, fostered 
by misdirected admiration, grow at length into mannerism and 
affectation ; since the notion that all Mr. Thorburn’s miniatures 
must of necessity display a very bold romantic effect of chiar- 
oscuro, because some of the specimens of his ability, which 
first attracted general admiration, were characterised by such a 
mode of treatment, having once assumed a definite popular ex- 
istence, he will probably, nolens volens, be compelled to work 
dark effects until they grow at last positively tiresome. Em- 
ployers would doubtless be disappointed if they did not obtain, 
with a large share of the excellences of any fashionable artist, 
a still larger proportion of individualities, and, we need scarcely 
add, faults. This may, very probably, be the rock upon which 
Mr. Chalon has split, and on which many another goodly vessel 
has suffered shipwreck. Both Mr. Thorburn and his lady pa- 
tronesses should recollect that the simple style of costume that 
may become a Lady Maidstone is not necessarily a cestus when 
assumed by a Lady Dorothy Neville ; and that the wild moun- 
tain background that may grace the poetic form of some ima- 
ginative youth, does not, as a matter of course, confer the same 
temperament upon so thorough a young lady—so perfect a 
denizen of the drawing-room—as Miss Fitzgibbon. 

The ms pee pictures of ‘‘ Lord and Lady Downe’’ are 
very beauti ; and “the Family of Lord Arthur Hervey”’ (No. 
801 ) contains also some exquisite truth. 

Sir William Ross is, as usual, admirable ; he does not at- 
tempt too much, and he never fails. His flesh is painted as 
few R.A.’s can paint it, and his vraisemblance of tone and cha- 
racter in the heads and hands is above all praise. Where there 
exists so much that is perfect, it would be but waste of time to 
dwell on any one particular example; but we cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the loveliness of the Duchess of Saxe 
Coburg (No. 819). 

i is a pity that Mr. Carrick does not add to his excellent 

wing @ more powerful scale of light shade and colour; his 

a ng is most delicate, but not begun in a sufficiently 

ee key. Mr. Roger’s ‘‘ Ghost,”’ in No. 890, is most 

of tifully sketched, and full of character; but the prevalence 

pigs greys in the shadows, and the general vapourish tone, 
all appearance of substantiality from it. 
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Mr. Richmond's drawings are distinguished this year by 
all those qualities which have combined to elevate him to 
the distinguished rank he at present holds among the artists 
who follow his particular walk of art—one essentially English, 
and unrivalled abroad. His ‘* Three Daughters of Thomas 
Gladstone, Esq.”’ (No. 1060) is a charming picture, and worked 
with a certainty, clearness, and precision that indicate a perfect 
self-reliance on the part of the master. 

Among the enamel-painters Mr. Essex keeps his usual pre- 
eminent position; his head of ‘* Gevartius’’ is a triumph in 
freedom and delicacy of execution, completely overcoming the 
mechanical difficulties attendant on the use of this mode of pro- 
ducing effects. Mr. Bone shews rather too great a tendency 
to yellow lights, particularly in the hair of his subjects ; if this 
colour be composed, as we suspect it may be, of an oxide of 
iron, this tint may perhaps, ere long, change itself. 

How Mr. Simpson has contrived, in No. 701, “ Portrait of 
Mr and Mrs. Webster,”’ after the delightful picture by their 
son, to obtain the effect of transparency and depth that charac- 
terise his painting on porcelain, we cannot imagine ; the limited 
number of firings to which his work covld be subjected pre- 
cluding the possibility of much glazing and retouching. 

Turning from the Miniature-room to its near neighbour, the 
Architectural den, we were struck by the fact, that times must 
have strangely altered since the days when Hogarth published 
his celebrated plate, satirising the exorbitant amount of pa- 
tronage bestowed on architecture, and the ridiculously small 
attention paid by the public to the art of painting, if at least 
the Royal Academy treatment of this ill-used Muse furnishes 
us with any just criterion whereby to appreciate the estimation 
popularly awarded to her in the present day. The whole of 
one side of this ill-fated little room is covered with oil and 
water-colour paintings, while on the remaining three, the 
architectural subjects are heaped, one upon another, up to the 
very ceiling, with scarcely any regard to relative excellence in 
either drawing or design. Thus Mr. Scott's clever ‘* Design 
for the Cathedral Church of St. John, Newfoundland,’’ is 
thrust up to the very skylight, while Mr. Cottingham’s de- 
testably vulgar and conceited-looking piece of ignorant com- 
pilation (No. 1278) ‘* Design for the new Corn-Exchange, &c. 
at Saffron Walden, Essex,’’ is hung upon a level with the eye ; 
thus Mr. C. Stone’s washy ‘‘ Pestum’’ is on the line, while 
Mr. Knowle’s beautiful ‘* Sketch of the interior of the Par- 
thenon”’ is placed considerably beneath it. 

That this state of things should exist surprises us little, 
since the Royal Academy does not even consider it necessary 
to place an architect upon its hanging committee. Of the five 
enlisted in its ranks, Mr. Barry, Mr. Cockerell, Sir Robert 
Smirke, Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. Sidney Smirke, not one 
deigns to contribute a single scratch of the per. 

Of all the arts at present practised in England, none cries 
aloud for reform more urgently than that of architecture ; there 
is scarcely one single design in all this room displaying any real 
knowledge of form and proportion, We have lots of first 
pointed, middle pointed, third pointed, and disappointed 
Church -architects, educated on unexceptionable Camdenian 
principles, whose productions are as effete as the system which 
has called them into existence. We have plenty of villa-build- 
ing, cut and dried maxim-keeping designers, but where shall 
we turn for an artist uniting real practical knowledge with a 
refined perception of beauty und consistency ? 

Thanks to the efforts of such men as the late lamented 
George Moore, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Bury, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Boys, Mr. Childs, and Mr. Allom, appearances on paper have 
been kept up very tolerably in the architectural room for many 
years past; but those who have been at all behind the scenes, 
and are cognisant of the usual modes of getting up designs, 
know too well the difference between the doctored and undoc- 
tored composition, between the intelligence of their hands and 
the comparative emptiness of their employers’ heads. 

The system of wholesale adaptation and compilation of 
Eclecticism, without knowledge or refinement, destroys all 
vital energy on the part of the professor, while a large amount 
of prejudice, and viciously indulged habits of false association 
of ideas on the part of the’ public, prevent any immediate 
hope of much change for the better. It is to be trusted that a 
movement from beneath, emanating from improvement in in- 
dustrial art, and from the schools of design, may, in the next 
generation, effect great revolutions. 

Among the cleverest and most original compositions is that 
for a ‘* House to be erected at Aldermaston, Berkshire’ (No. 
1217), by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, which, although a little too 
coutinental in some of its forms, is extremely pleasing. 

The great lion of the room is, however, Mr. Allom’s bril- 
liant drawing of his project for improving the banks of the 
river between London and Westminster Bridges, by erecting 
continuous and noble quays along the whole line. The idea, 
as all may remember, was a very favourite one of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s, but we much doubt whether even that patriarch 
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could have originated a more ingenious scheme for overcoming 
existing difficulties, than that we are favoured with by Mr. Allom. 
His design for the Army and Navy Club -house is, to our taste, 
infinitely superior to that got up Messrs. Parnell and Smith 
(No. 1187), the gentlemen appointed to carry out the exeeation 
of the building, or to that similarly elaborated by Mr. Tatter- 
sall (No. 1096), whose plan was both ill-arranged and ill- 
adapted to the purposes of the Club. 

From Mr. Raphael Brandon we had hoped better things 
than he has provided us with in his ‘ Church at Laverstock 
Green, Herts’’ (No. 1102). In the drawing the windows ap- 
pear ridiculously small, and the composition sufficiently com- 
mon-place. The examples of detail furnished by this gentle- 
man’s admirable ‘* Analysis,’ have been so worked by his 
brother professionals, that he really should uot make use of 
them himself. 

Both Mr. Bury’s designs are good, though the exterior of 
his ‘* Chatham Church’’ is far more satisfactory than the in- 
terior. 

Mr. Hawkins’ drawing of ‘‘ Ely Cathedral” is extremely 
beautiful, elaborate in every detail, and yet perfectly free and 
artist-like. We fancy we can detect his elegant handicraft in 
Wyatt and Brandon’s ‘‘ Hensall Castle,’’ as well as in Mr. J. 
Johnson’s design for the * Army and Navy Club’’ (No. 1294), 
and in Mr. Scott's ‘* Newfoundland Cathedral’ (No. 1192). 

Mr. Truefitt’s ‘‘ Manchester Font’’ (No. 1245), which we 
have remarked as highly commended in the critique of one of our 
cotemporaries, strikes us as by no means deserving the eulogia 
ithas received. Its general aspect is ugly ; the crowning mould- 
ing has nothing in common with any other in the composition ; 
the form of the arched recesses, the arrangement of the s'eps, 
and the misapplied pater in the base, conspire to make it al. 
together unworthy of the position it occupies, and the attention 
it has received. Did it but possess any original merit, these 
faults might be overlooked; but as it stands, it conveys to 
us only the idea of a bad Norfolk font. 

Mr. Westmacott’s sketch for a ‘‘ New National Gallery’”’ 
has at least the merit of good intention, though the eruption of 
columns has broken out rather violently all over it 

Mr. Henry Shaw contributes two of his microscopic per- 
formances ; the best is the badly hung ‘ Fishmongers’ Hall’’ 
(No. 1289), the extraordinary truth and detail of which even 
surpass some of those wonderful table-cloths we have seen in- 
troduced in the paintings of Mieris and Mr. Mulready. 

Mr. O’Connor’s ‘‘ Kidderminster Window,” is as common- 
place in idea as it is feeble in treatment. On no art has that 
Gorgon, precedent, that turns every thing into stone, exercised 
a more withering influence than on that of painting on glass. 
The self-imposed necessity of making the subject what is called 
flat is a perfect mistake, as witness the glorious Volkheimer win- 
dow at Nuremberg, and the superb Rouen and Brussels giass. 

Among the medals, &c , in the centre of the room, Mr. 
Wyon exhibits several of great excellence ; and Mr. Morrison’s 
small posthumous portrait of the late ‘‘ Lady Augusta Field- 
ing,”’ is delicately and sweetly modelled. 


To approximate in any degree to a just appreciation of the 
merits of sculpture, so long as it remains doomed to occupy 
the dreadful little abode at present appropriated by the Royal 
Academy to its reception, is a matter of no slight difficulty. 
Life size statues, which of all works of art require most space, 
and comparative isolation, are, according to the present re- 
gime, cabined, cribbed, and confined in most admired disorder 
in a small room, wretchedly lighted. When are we to have 
this much talked-of National Gallery? probably about as soon 
as we may hope to be blessed with a collection of national an- 
tiquities in the British Museum 


The confusion of idea suggested by the close proximity of 
Nymphs and Philanthropists, busts of ‘* severely proper’’ look- 
ing individuals and Bacchantes in various degrees of intoxica- 
tion, Massacres of the Innocents and Unas with their lions, in 
different degrees of complacency, from the grin complimentary 
to the decided wink, is most embarrassing ; and the task of sud- 
denly withdrawing the sympathies from a severe Flaxmanic 
Scripture subject, where composition and sentiment are every 
thing, to concentrate them upon the eternal ‘‘ bust of a lady,” 
where those qualities are nought, and execution every thing, 
requires a more considerable amount of sang froid, perhaps, 
than we can lay claim to. 


As star of the first magnitude in this hazy atmosphere, Mr. 
Gibson's ‘‘ Aurora’’ beams upon us in all the glow and fresh- 
ness of a brilliant summer morning. Lovely in every form, 
winning in every movement, bounding forward with all the 
activity of eternal youth, and yet, in overcoming the necessity 
for violent muscular exertion, most eminently superhuman, she 
commands our admiration at once, as expressing all the god- 
dess, and moves our hearts at being still all the woman. The 
exquisite composition and truth of every line in the drapery, 
the delicacy with which the extremities are worked, the gentle 
modelling of the softly rounded surfaces, all shew that the hand 
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of the carver is not less dexterous than the ideal of the artist js 
elevated and refined. 

As in his statue of the Queen (exhibited last year), Mr. 
Gibson has introduced a little colour into some portions of 
the drapery, and into the head-dress, of the ‘‘ Aurora,”’ with, 
according to our taste, most admirable effect ; but although in 
his hand we recognise it as a pleasing auxiliary, unless used 
with the utmost judgment, we fear it might degenerate into a 
vulgarism. If sculpture, instead of being regarded as a piece 
of furniture adaptable to any situation, was but restored to 
its real and legitimate alliance with architecture, the form of 
coloured embellishment applied to the latter art would furnish 
the appropriate key for the enrichment of the former, and thus, 
through the great harmoniser colour, these two, at present dis- 
united sisters, might be brought to a right and graceful recon- 
ciliation. 

In his bust of the Queen, our artist has not been by any 
means so successful; although resembling her Majesty in feature, 
there is poverty about the version, that is by no means worthy 
of either his master mind or master hand. 

The Roman sculptors this year make altogether a very 
strong demonstration, Mr. Richard Wyatt exhibiting one of 
those lovely groups, that every one who has ever visited the 
Roman studios must remember, or at least should do so. The 
elegant subject, the charming refinement of form, and the ex. 
quisite morbidezza of the carving, stamp this as a most finished 
performance. The story is prettily told, and the expression 
of doubt, and yet sweet feminine abandonment to the flatteries 
of the insidious little god, written on the face of the beautiful 
nymph Eucharis, accords perfectly with the playful, but most 
polished, description given us by Fénélon. The “‘ Infant Bac- 
chus,”” by the same artist (No. 1523), is a triumph of hand- 
ling; the texture of the flesh, and the pulpy modelling of the 
forms, full but not coarse, shew that Mr. Wyatt’s knowledge 
of, and power of refining upon, youthful male nature, is quite 
as great, if not greater, than that of any other sculptor of the 
present day. 

Next in beauty to the works of these two gentlemen, come 
those of Mr. Calder Marshall; his ‘* Dancing Girl reposing, 
executed in marble for the Art-Union of London,” is a very 
pleasing statue, both in conception and in execution; the 
attitude is easy, and the pose of the head and shoulders par- 
ticularly good. The most deficient item appears to be the 
execution of the extremities: on comparing them with those 
of either Mr. Gibson or Mr. Wyatt, a manifest want of refine- 
ment is perceptible. In the ‘‘ Cupid captive’? (No. 1532), 
this failing becomes a positive eye-sore, and the feet and ancles 
of the lady degenerate into something approximating to absolute 
clumsiness. ‘‘ The Drawing-Room Chimney-piece”’ (No. 1354), 
appears to be conceived in somewhat of the aneient ‘* Moses, 
Venus, and Nicodemus’’ style, since, beginning at the bottom 
with Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, we mount up to Shak- 
speare’s hard-worked ‘‘ Seven Ages,’’ and finish at the top 
with every sculptor’s Cupid and Psyche. Now, perhaps these 
various subjects have some recondite metaphysical connexion, 
but what it may be we really do not know. We should have 
fancied that the works of either of our immortal poets would 
have furnished ample materials for half-a-dozen such pieces of 
carving, without mixing them together ; but perhaps Mr. Mar- 
shall’s employers were people who wanted a good deal for their 
money. It is only a pity something from the Vicar of Wake- 
field could not have been introduced, and then they would have 
worked up most of the stock in trade of modern artistic inven- 
tion. The workmanship, however, of this magnificent chimney- 
piece approaches perfection ; and the design of the arabesque, 
and foliage generally, is extremely good. 

Mr. Spence’s ‘* Lavinia’ (No. 1328), is pretty in intention; 
and the expression of the head, though rather that of an effemi- 
nate young man than of a fresh and delicate girl, is very sweet 
and modest. The shoulders are rather too square, and the feet 
disproportionately large. It is disadvantageous to this artist’s 
performance, that it should be placed in such proximity to Mr. 
Gibson's 

Mr. Foley's ‘‘ Innocence’’ (No, 1330) is not altogether to 
our taste, though it is hard to say why ; perhaps because, in our 
idea, Innocence need not look quite so modest, since, happy 
creature, she knows nothing to be ashamed of. She might, 
too, have a little more ease of position, and perhaps should 
not be represented as so fully grown and developed. 

Among the Unas and the lions we have one by Mr. Han- 
cock (No. 1340), and one by Mr. Brown (No. 1345): of the 
two, that by the former artist, though the least ambitious, 1s 
the best ; we should much like to see it expanded into marble, 
and the sweet expression in the head of the fair maid consigned 
to some less fragile material than plaster. 

Mr. de Triqueti’s bronzes are superb, and worthy of being 

at once in some museum, where they might be readily 
and frequently inspected by the pupils of the School of Design. 
It is not only in the superior modelling and knowledge of the 

















that these specimens so far surpass our English produc- 
tions in the same metal, but especially in the delicacy of the 
shasi d beating up. 

a the ee Mr. Macdonald’s ‘‘ Head of a Lady”’ 
(No 1444) decidedly carries off the palm. It is a most beau- 
tiful work of art, instinct with life and expression ; the texture 
of the hair and flesh, the melting softness of the lips, and tender 
dimpling of the rounded cheek, convey a delightful impression 
of the fair original. 

Mr. G. G. Adam's bust of ‘‘ Sir Harry Smith’’ (No. 1373) 
presents us with one of those rare old Roman heads, in which 
physique and morale are identified. Stern determination and 
vigour, at once of mind and body, are written in every feature ; 
and, stamped upon an imperial coin, it might almost pass for 
that of an Augustus. 

Mr. Bailey's ‘Honourable John Robert Morrison of China,”’ 
is purely intellectual in character, noble in sentiment, and, were 
it not evidently a perfect likeness, eminently ideal. 

Mr. Behnes’ “‘ Sir John Swinburne,’’ Mr. Weekes’ ‘‘ Dowa- 
ger-Countess of Dunmore,’’ Mr. Davis's ‘*‘ Mrs. Huxley,’’ and 
Mr. Durham’s “‘ Jenny Lind,’’ are among the ablest of the 
specimens of portraiture in marble preserved in, or rather 
‘committed for three months’’ to, this wretched little Peni- 
tentiary—the Sculpture-room. 


figure 











Journal of the Teck. 


May 12.—The Alien Bill was read a third time and passed last 
night in the House of Commons. Mr. Cobden made one of 
those speeches against it, which shew that he is grievously out 
of his depth when he has to do with any thing beyond com- 
mercial matters. Among other wise sayings, he asserted, that 
if the Government wished to maintain the monarchy against 
republicanism, it would do more for that object by removing 
the barbarous pomp of the Crown and the expensive appendages 
of the monarchy than by introducing and supporting restrictive 
measures. 

The most important speech was the Premier’s. He admitted 
that it had been his fate to introduce during the present session 
of Parliament several measures of repression; but contended 
that if they were necessary, he should have been much to blame 
had he failed to perform the duty which he owed to the loyal 
subjects of the Crown from fear of such imputations as had just 
been cast uponhim. He then defended the Crown and Govern- 
ment Security Bil, and insisted that, though it had only been 
a short time in operation, its results had been eminently suc- 
cessful. Mr. Cobden had pointed out the course which the 
Government ought to take to conciliate the people of England. 
As to some of the measures of reform to which he had adverted, 
we should have af opportunity of discussing them when Mr. 
Hume brought them forward. He did not consider the repre- 
sentation of the country to be in such a state as Mr. Hume 
represented it to be. He was of opinion that Ministers, by 
taking away what Mr. Cobden denominated the barbarous pomp 
of the Crown, would not conciliate the general feelings of the 
country. He believed that the people of England were strongly 
attached to their institutions, and that there never had been a 
time when a stronger attachment prevailed towards the Throne. 
Whatever proper retrenchments we could make, let us make ; 
let every economy be practised which was practicable, and let 
every reduction or change of taxation be effected to which a 
just policy could give effect ; but let it not be supposed that by 
shaking the great pillars of the constitution, or by disturbing 
the foundations on which they rested, we should be doing good 
to the country, or should even gain that vile object, a little 
applause, at the expense of our duty. 

Mr. Mitchell’s plea against the prosecution has been dis- 
allowed by the Chief-Justice. 

The members of the new Executive Government of France 
stand in the following order, according to the votes they gained 
in the Assembly. Lamartine’s speech and canvassing in favour 
of Ledru- Rollin have displaced himself from the high place he 
would otherwise have held: 


Arago . ‘ * ° P ° ° ° — | 
eg lg we eg ee 
Marie . A ; ; ; ‘ ; . : — 
Lamartine . § - ; . . - 63 
Ledru-Rollin . ‘ ° ‘ ° > - 48 


Those five members having obtained the required majority were 
proclaimed members of the Executive Committee. 
The persecution of the Jews at Prague has proceeded to 


such a height that it has been found necessary to proclaim 
martial law, 


May 13.—In the House of Lords last night Lord Brougham 
called the attention of the House to the present state of the law 
judicially and legislatively ; and having divided his subject into 
the several heads of the makers of the law, the making of the 
law the law made, the promulgation of the law, and its admi- 
uistration when promulgated, proceeded in a very able speech 
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to consider it under these different aspects. Lord Brougham 
then proceeded to discourse on the glories of the British Con- 
stitution, and finally brought in a bill for the consolidation of 
the criminal law. 

In the House of Commons an important debate took place 
on Mr. Page Wood’s motion for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Marquis of Exeter at the Stamford election, where the 
Marquis had thought proper ‘‘to do what he liked with his 
own,” and had turned out his tenants for voting according to 
their consciences. Lord J. Russell spoke for the motion, and 
Peel against it; and the motion was carried by a majority of 
one. 

An application is to be made in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin, for a special order to enable the Crown to 
try Mr. Mitchell, the proprietor of the United Irishman. during 
the sittings after the present term, so as to enable the Court to 
sentence him, in case of conviction, before November. 

There has been a frightful bloodshedding at Madrid. A 
military insurrection took place on the 7th inst., which was 
suppressed after a sanguinary conflict, which lasted several 
hours. The number of the dead was not known; but it was 
considerably greater than in the insurrection of the 26th of 
March. Among the killed was the Captain-General Fulgosio, 
brother-in-law of Maria Christina. Thirty-four of the pri- 
soners taken—one half of them civilians, the other half m litary 
men—were tried and sentenced to death by a court-martial, 
and were about to be shot when the post left. The object of 
the insurrection was only a change in the ministry. 

The Paris papers of yesterday announce the formation of 
the new Ministry for France; it consists of Messrs. Bastide, 
Recurt, Crémieux, Carnot, Chanas, Flocon, Duclerc, Beth- 
mont, Frelat, and Admiral Casy. It was apprehended that an 
armed demonstration in favour of the Poles would take place 
in Paris this day. 

The Journal des Débats of Thursday confirms the reports 
that Pius IX. is at present a prisoner in the hands of his un- 
grateful subjects, being virtually confined to his palace. Rome 
has rebelled, and the entire executive authority appears to be 
exercised by the new Ministry without any control on the part 
of the Pontiff. 

The Piedmontese arms are again favoured with a little suc- 
cess. The whole right bank of the Adige above Verona as far 
as Pontone is in the hands of Charles Albert; the Austrians 
were beaten in four places on the right bank, on the morning 
of the Ist, and forced to cross the river on return to Verona, 
with a severe loss in killed and wounded, and of 400 prisoners. 
A combat took place near Mantua on the 4th, between the 
Austrian and the Tuscan troops and Neapolitan contingent, in 
which the former, to the number of 3000, were driven back 
with considerable loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 


May 15.—Mr. Mitchell was arrested late on Saturday night 
under the Crown and Government Security Bill, on a charge 
of publishing certain felonious articles in the United Irishman 
on the 6th and 13th inst. He will be tried on the 20th. 

It is stated, on ‘‘ good authority,’’ that the Queen will visit 
Ireland in the course of the summer. 

The Infant Princess was baptised on Saturday evening at 
Buckingham Palace, by the name of Louisa Caroline Alberta. 
Before the ceremony, a corale, composed by Prince Albert, was 
sung. Lord Ashburton, the merchant peer par excellence, is 
just dead. 

The agitation at Rome continues, without coming to a final 
crisis. The Pope refusing to yield, the Cardinals are with 
difficulty protected from outrage by the unwilling Civic Guard. 
The municipal council have proposed the following points for 
the Pope to follow :—1. To become a mediator of peace. 2. 
Not to oppose the military operations pending any negotiations. 
3. That the conditions of peace should be —A, Italian nationa- 
lity and independence ; B, withdrawal of Austrians from Italy ; 
C, a diet to sit at Rome to fix the conditions. 4 After the 
acceptance of these preliminary conditions, the Pope to be 
created President of the Diet. 5. If the conditions are not 
accepted, the war to be prosecuted with his consent and appro- 
bation, and with the aid of the pontifical army. 

At length there has been a real battle between the Aus- 
trians and Piedmontese, under the walls of Verona. Nearly 
the whole of the Piedmontese army was engaged, perhaps as 
many as 30,000 men; while the Austrian force opposed did 
not number less than 20,000. The object of the king was to 
destroy the field-works of the Austrians. The operation was 
successful ; in every part the Austrians were driven back, and 
the Piedmontese army was close to the walls of Verona. It 
was said that the Adige had been passed, and a report prevailed 
that Verona had been entered; but these accounts were not 
confirmed. 

The Turkish Government has deemed it necessary to send 
away the Papal Nuncio, because of the effervescence his pre- 
sence has caused in the provinces. 

According to accounts from Kolding up to the evening of 
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the Sth, the Danes had been bombarding Fridericia all that 
morning from 2+ ships of war, and had fired it in two places. 
The Prussian artillery replied in good style, and had sunk some 
craft belonging to the enemy. 

The Chartist National Convention in London has been dis- 
solved, from want of funds to pay its members. 


May 16.—Mr. Labouchere has brought forward his motion 
for a thorough revision of the Navigation Laws, which he in- 
troduced with an elaborately detailed speech. The objects 
of the Navigation Laws he said to be as follows: the first 
was, to secure to ourselves the colonial trade ; the second, 
to secure to ourselves the profit of long voyages; and the 
third, to secure to ourselves the indirect trade of every coun. 
try in the world: and he thought that we could not leave the 
principles by which we strove to carry out those objects, with- 
out applying to them large and fundamental changes. The 
chief speaker against the change was Lord G. Bentinck. 

Mr. Mitchell has been committed to the Dublin Newgate 
to abide his trial at the commission, which will sit on the 20th 
of May instant. 

The French news is again startling and portentous. It is 
briefly stated in the following telegraphic despatch of yester- 
day: ‘‘ To-day the people forcibly entered the National As- 
sembly. M. Hubert rose and proclaimed, in the name of the 
people, the dissolution of the Assembly. Paris is in confusion. 
Blanqui, Barbés, Courtais, and Raspail have been arrested.” 

More complete accounts of the battle near Verona shew 
that the Piedmontese have gained little or no real advantage. 
Complete success attended all the operations of Charles Albert 
up to 3 p.m.; but in consequence of the village of Santa Lucia, 
about two miles from the city, where the weight of the combat 
fell, being imprudently abandoned, and immediately, for the 
second time, occupied by the enemy, the whole force was with- 
drawn about 4 or 5 o'clock, and the Piedmontese army retired 
to its position on the hills overlooking the plain of Verona, 
from Bussolengo on the Upper Adige, to Vallegio on the Min- 
cio. The loss on the part of the Austrians was unknown, but 
the Sardinians suffered severely ; and it was said that they lost 
no less than 1200 men, in killed, wounded, and missing. 


May \7.—An interesting debate took place last night in 
the House of Commons on Mr. Horsman’s motion, that an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously pleased to direct an inquiry to be made into 
the state of our cathedrals and collegiate churches, with a view 
of ascertaining whether they may not be rendered more con- 
ducive to the service of the Church and the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the people. 

Sir R. Inglis replied, and said, that although Mr. Horsman 
had made his attack upon the whole cathedral system of Eng- 
land, he had limited his proofs to two or three chapters at most 
—namely, those of Canterbury and Lincoln. 

Colonel Sibthorp defied Mr. Horsman to bring any charge 
founded on fact against any clergyman of Lincoln, from its 
venerated bishop down to the humblest curate. 

Mr. Gladstone made a vague speech, from which it is diffi- 
cult to learn whether he was for or against the motion. 

Lord J. Russell said, that Mr. Horsman had stated his case 
in such a manner as to lead to the opinion that cathedral estab- 
lishments were not only useless, but also worse than useless, as 
a the growth of religion. That was not his (Lord 
J. Russell's) opinion. His object in reforming those establish- 
ments would be to improve and increase their efficiency. He 
promised a Government inquiry into Church-affairs generally, 
upon which Mr. Horsman withdrew his motion. 

The trial of Smith O’Brien has commenced, but not ended, 
as the jury announced, after the judge’s charge, that they could 
not agree. The proceedings consisted almost entirely of the 
Attorney General's speech for the Crown, and Mr. Butt’s for 
the traverser. Vast crowds escorted the accused to and from 
the court, but there was no disorder. 

Paris has esca its fresh revolution. The ultra-demo- 
crats are utterly discomfited. 80,000 National Guards 
Monday night under arms. The conspirators , bya 
well concerted and well-managed coup de main, in penetrating 
into the National Assembly, which they declared dissolved, and 
into the Hotel de Ville, where they were about to establish a 
new Provisional Government; and the National Guards had 
been paralysed by the treachery, as it would seem, of General 
Courtais. The Minister of Finance, M. Duclerc, being also a 
Chef de Bataillon of National Guards, recovered from the first 
shock, formed a battalion of National Guards and Guards 
Mobiles, and ejected from the hall of the National Assembly 
those who had just decreed the dissolution of the Government 
and of the Assembly. 

M.M. Barbés, Albert, and the other Ministers of the new 
Provisional Government, had just commenced (in the identical 
room in which Robespierre and his associates were seized) 
their functions as directors, when the National Guards entered 
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the building from the rear, seized upon the pseudo Govern 
ment, and carried them off prisoners. Citizen Sobrier repaired 
to the Ministry of the Interior with his Montagnards, was ad. 
mitted, but only to be arrested. His 100 partisans were dis. 
armed and turned adrift. His house was sacked by the mob 
in favour of the present Government. In the scuffle, the lives 
of several of the ultra party were endangered. M. Barbes would 
have been run through the body by a Polytechnic scholar but 
for the intervention of a deputy. The life of M. Blangui also 
was in jeopardy. ‘The clothes of M. Louis Blanc were literally 
torn off his back. 

The Roman news is given in full detail in our corres. 
pondent’s letter. 


May 18.—The trial of Mr. Meagher is to end like that of 
his colleague. When the case was concluded, the Chief Jus. 
tice took his seat on the bench at the appointed hour, and 
directed the jury to be called into Court. ‘Ihe foreman having 
stated that there was no possibility of their agreeing, his 
Lordship directed them to retire, and adjourned the Court. 

Paris is still tranquil. The National Guards of the danlicy 
(the environs) poured into Paris to aid in resistance of the in- 
surgents on the first intimation that the Government was jn 
danger. The regiments of the line, within a circle of fifteen 
miles, equally marched on the metropolis. The accounts from 
the departments announced that they were ready to proceed to 
the capital, should it appear that their assistance was required 
for the establishment of order. Extraordinary precautions 
were adopted for the protection of the Assembly. All the 
streets leading to the Palace, the Quays, the Place de la Con- 
corde, were occupied at an early hour by the National Guard 
and the Garde Mobile, and the thoroughfares were stopped for 
half a mile around. The Assembly thus met in peace. 

The Democratie Pacifique observes that nothing can give a 
more correct idea of the progress of civilisation in Paris than 
the fact, that in the year 1795, men not possessing muskets 
forged pikes, on the points of which they fixed bleeding heads, 
with which they paraded the streets, whilst the men of 1548 
have muskets and refyse to make use of them. ‘‘ The people 
are more advanced in moderation and sagacity than the intri- 
guers who have the pretension to lead them.”’ 

The Wahl-Ordnung, or Provisional Law to regulate the 
elections to the first Austrian Parliament, has appeared, and 
the following are a few of the more important provisions: ‘The 
Chambers are to meet on the 26th of June. The number of 
the members of the Senate is not to exceed 200, to consist of 
Princes of the Blood, 150 chosen from and by the chief landed 
proprietors for the duration of the Parliament, and the re- 
mainder to be nominated by the Emperor for life. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies to consist of 383 members, being at the rate of 
one for every 50,000 inhabitants, except in the case of the 
principal towns, which are to have a larger number of repre- 
sentatives in proportion to the population. Thus Vienna will 
have fifteen members. 








Documents. 


THREATENED EXCOMMUNICATION OF THE 
ROMAN PEOPLE BY THE POPE. 
Proclamation issued on the \st of May. 


Wuewn God, by the wonderful disposition of his providence, 
called us to succeed, unworthily, to so many great Pontiffs, 
illustrious for their holiness, learning, wisdom, and other vir- 
tues, we felt at once the importance, the extreme weight, and 
the very heavy difficulties of the great charge which God con- 
fided to us; and having lifted up the eyes of our mind to Him, 
discouraged, we confess it, and oppressed, we besought Him 
to assist us with an extraordinary abundance of light and grace 
of every kind. We were not ignorant of the position, difficult 
in all its bearings, in which we found ourselves ; and therefore 
it was a real prodigy of God that, during the first months of 
the Pontificate, we did not sink under the mere consideration 
of so many evils, which, it seemed to us, were sensibly wearing 
out our life. It sufficed not to calm our apprehensions, the 
demonstrations of affection which were lavished on us by 3 
people whom we had every reason to believe were attached to 
their father and sovereign ; wherefore we turned with greater 
earnestness to implore God’s help, by the intercession of his 
most holy Mother, of the holy Apostles protectors of Rome, 
and of all the other blessed inhabitants of heaven. Having 
done this, we examined the rectitude of our intentions; and 
then, having taken counsel with others, and frequently with all 
the Cardinals our brothers, we issued all those arrangements 
relative to the ordering of the state which have appeared, from 
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made them conceive the design of forming of Italy one nation, 
more united and compact, 80 as to be able to put her ona 
jevel with the other principal nations. This sentiment caused 
« part of Italy to rise up eager to emancipate itself; the 
Qe P ran to arms, and the contending parties still remain 
Peering their strength by force of arms. A part of our sub- 
‘sets did not restrain themselves from running spontaneously 
to form themselves in military array; but when they were or- 
ised and provided with officers, they received instructions 
to stop at the boundaries of the state ; and the explanations 
which we gave to the representatives of foreign powers, and 
our most earnest exhortations to such of the soldiers who 
wished to present themselves to us before their departure, 
d with these instructions. Every one knows the words 
we have pronounced in our last allocution, that we will not 
declare war. At the same time we protest that we are unable 
to restrain the ardour of that part of our subjects which is 
animated with the same spirit of nationality with the other 
Italians. And here we will mention that we have not for- 
gotten, under these circumstances, the proper cares of a father 
and a sovereign, taking what we considered the most efficient 
means for providing for the greatest possible safety of those of 
our children and subjects who now find themselves, without 
our will, exposed to the vicissitudes of war. The allocution to 
which we have just referred has roused a commotion, which 
threatens to break into acts of violence; and not even respect- 
ing persons, treading under foot every right. seeks —O great 
God! our heart’s blood freezes in pronouncing it—to stain 
the streets of the capital of the Catholic worid with the blood 
of venerable persons, innocent victims, intended to satiate the 
unbridled wills of those who will not listen to reason; and will 
this be the recompense which awaits a Sovereign Pontiff, after 
the repeated proofs of his love for the people? Popule meus, 
quid feci tibi? Do not these unhappy persons perceive that, 
besides the enormous excess of which they would be guilty, 
and the incalculable scandal which they would give to the 
whole world, they would do nothing but outrage the cause 
which they profess to have in hand, by filling Rome, the State, 
and all Italy with an infinite series of evils? And in this or 
similar events (which may God keep far from us!) could the 
spiritual power which God has given us remain idle in our 
hands? All men may learn, one day, that we are conscious of 
the greatness of our dignity and the mightiness of our power. 
Save, O Lord, thy Rome from such great evils; enlighten 
those who will not listen to the voice of thy Vicar; bring all 
back to more healthy counsels ; so that, obedient to Him who 
rules them, they may pass their days less sadly in the exercise 
of their duties as good Christians, without which it is impos- 
sible that they can be either good subjects or good citizens. 
Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major’s, on the Ist of May, 
1848. 








Miscellanies. 


Statistics oF THE New Narttonat AssemBLy. — The 
Corsaire-Satan gives the following statistical account of the 
new National Assembly : “ It consists of 192 deputies, or old 
deputies, almost all lawyers; 87 new lawyers, exercising their 
profession ; 62 magistrates or ex-magistrates; 36 proprietors ; 
89 commissioners or sub-commissioners of the Government ; 
33 military men of all ranks; 29 medical men; 26 operatives ; 
21 cultivators ; 7 public writers ; 83 of various professions, 
including merchants, notaries, manufacturers, teachers, and 
employés ; and 217 representatives whose profession is in no- 
wise indicated. The number of ecclesiastics is from 10 to 15.’’ 

Routes or tHe Frencu Assempty.—The President opens 
and closes the sittings, and announces, at the end of each, the 
day and hour at which the Assembly shall next meet. No 
member is to be allowed to speak, unless he has obtained leave 
from the President. He is to address the Assembly from the 
tribune, unless the President permits him to speak from his 
place. The President recalls to order the speaker who wanders 
from the question. A speaker twice called to order in the 
course of the same speech may be denied a hearing during the 
rest of the sitting. gota is to be allowed to speak more 
than twice on the same question without the authorisation of 
the Assembly. All personalities, applause, and signs of disap- 
probation are prohibited. Should a member impede the debate, 
the President calls him to order, and the Assembly may even 
direct that his name be inscribed with censure on the proces- 
verbal. Whenever the Assembly becomes tumultuous, and the 
President is unable to restore silence, he covers himself, and 
may suspend the sitting during an hour. A division is obliga- 
tory when required by any of the members. Before closing a 
discussion the President must consult the Assembly, in order to 
ascertain if the question be sufficiently understood, &c. 

Mopean Dutca Painters.—The following paragraph has 
appeared in the Times: — We understand that many Dutch 
pictures of considerable merit have, in common with hosts 
of English ones, been unavoidably excluded from the Exhibi- 
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tion this year. Among the unfortunates is a M. J. Roosen- 
boom, a landscape-painter much esteemed in his own country. 
His pictures are now on view at Mr. Ackermann’s, in the 
Strand. 


M ARY, the STAR of the SEA, 
4 Catholic Devotion. 

This little: work is intended to illustrate the several titles of the 
Blessed Virgin by the typical female characters of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


A Story of 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





AssoctateD Catholic Charities. 


PHE ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at 
the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, on MONDAY, June Sth, 18:8, 
the Ricur Rey. Da, WISEMAN, Bishop of Melipotamus, in the 
Chair. 
STEWAKDS. 
Ear! of Arundel and Surrey. | Rev. W. F. Ley. 
W. H. Archer, Esq. | Right Rev. Dr. Morris, 
J. Barelli, Esq. | Rev. P. Mailly. 
Geo. Blount, Esq. Sir Pyers Mostyn. 
W. A. Blount, Esq. C. R.S8, Murray, Esq. 
Lord Camoys. James Meyer, Esq. 
Hon. C. T. Clifford. T. Norris, Esq. 
John Froggart, Esq. | J. Rees, Esq 
James Ford, Esq. | Rev, F. Ring. 
John Hercy, Esq. | Hon, T. Stonor. 
Robert Harrison, Esq. Rev. J. Searle. 
Thomas Jackson, Esq. | George Silvertop, Esq 
Hon. Stafford Jerningham. | Sir Robert Throckmorton. 
F, Jerningham, Esq. C. Towneley Esq. M.P. 
W. Jones, of Clytha, Esq. | J.U. Tebay, Esq. 
Stuart Knill, Esq. | Rev. J. Walsh. 
Rev. J. Kyne. | J. Wallis, Esq. 
Hon. C. Langdale. | J. Woollet, Esq. 

Tickets 17s., wine included. ‘To be had of the Stewards: of the 
Ilonorary Secretaries ; at the Sabloniére Hotel, Leicester Square ; at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern; and of the General Secretary, 28 Golden 
Square. C. J, PAGLIANO, General Secretary. 


AS8° CIATED CATHOLIC CHARITIES’ 

ORPHAN ASYLUM, Norra Hype, near Sournatse.—A RE- 
SPECTABLE MIDDLE-AGED PERSON is required to fill the office 
of MATRON to the above Establishment. Application to be made by 
letter, which is to be forwarded, with Testimonials as to capability and 
character, to Mr. PaGuiano, General Secretary, No. 16 Great Windmill 
Street, Haymarket, on or before Friday morning next. 











ADIES’ CHARITABLE SOCIETY, under the 

Patronage of our Blessed Lady and Saint Elizabeth, for Visiting 
and Relieving the Poor at their own Dwellings, in the Warwick Street 
and Spanish Place Districts —On SUNDAY NEXT, the 2ist May, a 
SERMON will be preached in aid of the Funds of the above Association, 
by A E. HEARN, at the BAVARIAN CHAPEL, WARWICK 
STREET, 


THE VALE of STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

To be LET, or SOLD, a compact FAMILY HOUSE, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Mission of the Passionists at Nailstvorth, 
in the valley of Stroud, Gloucestershire. The House contains dining- 
room and drawing-rooms, each 2! feet by 15, with how-windows; 
three best bed-rooms, three attics, kitchen, back-kitehen, pantry, &e., 
with the usual offices; three stall stable and small coach-house : 
garden and land amount to about three acres. The situation is beau- 
tiful. Rent, £45. Immediate possession may be had. 

For terms and cards to view, apply to Mr. Lucking, House-Agent, 
Portman Street, Portman Square, London; or to Mr. G. Humphrey, 
House-Agent, Stroud, Gloucestershire. ; 
R°* AL ITALIAN OPERA.—Tuarts Evenine, LU- 

CREZIA BORGIA. Mme. Grisi and Mdlle. Alboni; Sigs. Tam- 
burini, Marini, Lavia, Ravire, ‘Tagliafico, Polonini, Luigi Mei, Soldi, 
and Mario.—And NIRENE. Maédlles. L. Brussi, M. Marmet, Honore, 
O’ Bryan, Langher, and C. Stephan; MM. Payne, O'Bryan, and Gontier, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Tuis Eventina, 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNIL. Mme, Tadolini (her first appearance) 
and Mdlle. Schwartz; Sigs. Coletti, Reeves (his first ap vearance), PF, 
Lablache, and Lablache.—And LA VIVANDIERE. Aities. Cerito, 
Lamoureux, and Julien: MM. Gouriet, Venefra, and St. Leon. 











[,XHIBITION of MULREADY’S WORKS, at the 

Society of Arts, Adelphi, to promote the formation of a NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, opens 5th June. Proofs 
of the SONNET, Lithographed by Joun Linnect, Jun., are now ready 
for delivery to Subscribers of 2/. 2s. May be seen at Cundall's, 12 Old 
Bond Street; and Colnaghi’s, 13 Pall Mall East. 





I MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENT in 
CHRONOMETERS and WATCHES.—E. J. DENT, 82 STRAND, 
and 33 COCKSPUR STREET, by special appointment Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clockmaker to the Queen, His Royal Highness I’rince 
Albert, and His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and who 
obtained the high distinction of receiving the Government Keward for 
the unparalleled performance of the best Chronometer ever submitted 
to twelve months’ public trial, pers to soqees the public that the 
MANUFACTURE of his WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, and 
CLOCKS, is SECURED to him by THREE SEPARATE PATENTS, 
respectively granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. Silver Lever Watches, 
jewelled in Sor holes, 6/. 6s. each: in gold cases, from 8/. to 10/, 
extra. Gold Horizontal Watches, with gold dials, from 8/. 8s. to 12. 
12s. each. Dent's ‘* Appendix” to his recent work on ‘* Time-keepers” 
is now ready for circulation. 
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Qt. PATRICK’S CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, and 
‘7 ASYLUM for FEMALE ORPHANS. —The ANNUAL DINNER, 
in aid of the Fonds of this Institution, will take place at the FREE- 
MASONS’ TAVERN on MONDAY, the 19th day of June next. 
The Kt, Llon. the EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY in the Chair. 
Tickets Fifteen Shillings each, Wine included. 
JAMES O'LEARY, Sec. 


Committee Rooms, Tudor Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
May II, 1848. 


(HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
E.stablished in 1836. Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 





TRUSTEES. 


Sir Thomas Brancker, 
Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
William Potter, Esq. 
Offices in Liverpool—No. 8 Water Street. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Earle, Esq., Chairman. 
William Dixon, Esq., William Nicol, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary. 


Offices in London—3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, and 28 Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place. 


DIRECTORS. 


William Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
George Frederick Young, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Benjamin Henderson, Esq., Resident Secretary. 
Frederick Chinnock, Esq., Manager of West-end Office. 


Offices in Edinburgh—29 Northumberland Street; Agents, Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Todd. 


Offices in Dublin—45 Dame Street; Agents, Messrs. Smyths and 
Du Bédats. 


The amount of capital subscribed exceeds 1,500,000/, At the com- 
mencement of 1848, the Reserved and Guaranteed Funds were together 
160,487/. 19s. 2¢. The liability of the proprietors is unlimited. 

The Fire Business has steadily increased year by year. The dut 
aid to Government in 1836 was 3,414/.; in 1846 it reached 12,362. 
The Premiums are moderate; the settlement of claims liberal and 
prompt. Insurances are effected in the British Colonies and in foreign 

countries, as well as throughout the United Kingdom. 

In the Life Department, simplicity, certainty, and large guaranteed 
bonuses, involving no liability of partnership, with very reasonable 
premiums, are characteristics of the Company. The amount of Insur- 
ances effected in 1847 was 124,878/. 

Capital Sums, payable on a fixed future day, giving to property held 
under Lease for years certain, the same value as if it were freehold, 
are insured by the Cempany. Policies of this description are available 
for many other purposes as well. 

Full prospectuses may be had on a at the Offices or Agen- 
cies, and every facility and despatch will be afforded to persons desirous 
of negotiating business. 

Applications for Agencies accompanied with unexceptionable refer- 
ences may be addressed to the Offices of the Company in either Liver- 


pool or London, 
SWINTON BOULT, 
Secretary to the Company. 


K MERSON’S PATENT CEMENT PAINT. —This 
v 


valuable and economic Paint is ready for use, is simple in its ap- 
plication, and only one-sixth the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre- 
eminent over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving 
the exact appearance of fine cut Portland or other stone; it can be 
used at once on fresh Roman cement or other plastering, and is parti- 
cularly calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that 
have become soiled or dingy, which can be at once beautified in any 
weather, at a mere trifling cost.—Sold in casks of one or two cwt., at 


8s. and 15s. each, 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 


A brilliant black paint, invaluable as a coating for ships’ sides and 
bottoms; also for all kinds of wood or metal work, or the asphalte 
roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and 
all kinds of out-door work, and being we ern water-proof, will pre- 
serve their surfaces from atmospheric influence and decay,—requires 
no preparation, and will dry in a few hours.—Price 2s. per gallon. 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELT. 
A large supply of the best quality, direct from the Manufactory, at 
low prices, for home and exportation. 


George Lear and Co., Sole Agents for the Patentees, 5 Church 
Court, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street. 


22d March, 1348. 





- PAMED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
li OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dtsorper or THe Liver 


L AND KIpNeYs. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78 rhs | Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, the 30th September, 1847. 


To Professor HoLttoway. 

Sin,—I have the pleasure to inform you that Stuart A. Donaldson, 
Esq., an eminent merchant and agriculturist, and also a of 
this town, called on me on the 18th instant, and eo your me- 
dicines to the amount of Fourteen Pounds, to forwarded to his 
Sheep Stations in New England. He stated that one of his Overseers 
had come to Sydney some time previously for medical aid, his disorder 
being an affection of the Liver and Kidneys; that he had placed the 
man for three months under the care of one of the best a ay 
without any good resulting from the treatment: the man then, in de- 
spair, used your Pills and Ointment, and, much to his own and Mr. 
Donaldson's astonishment, was completely restored to his health by 
their means. Now this surprising cure was effected in about ten days, 

(Signed) J. K, HBYDON. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLLoway, 244 Strand (near 
Temple Bar), London, and by all respeetable Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following — 
ls. lgd., 2e. Od., de. 6d, L1s., 228., and 33s. each Box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N. B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder 

are affixed to each Box. 








City of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


for Accumulative and General Assurances 


2 Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Actuary—G. J. PARRANCE, Esq. 


EDWARD P. LEEKS, Sve. 
SEND EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by return, 


and post free, you will get a handsome Teaspoon of C. WATSON>< 
SOLID ALBATA PLATE, which is rapidly cuperseding | ey soap 
domestic uses, as it is equally sweet and handsome as silver itself. 
This is the only solid substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of 
any kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you rub and 
clean it, the better it will continue to look, though. in daily use for fift 
years. Don’t be afraid to put it to any test, anil then send your phew 
A full Catalogue of prices, with patterns of every other article manu- 
Satused from this beautiful metal, will be inclosed with the Sample 
Spoon. 

Address C. Watson, 41 and 42 Barbican, corner of Princes Stroet- 
and 16 Norton-Folgate, London. ' — 








(CABINET and UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
_and PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 24 PAVEMENT, FINSBURY 

LONDON.—Ricuarp A. C. Loaper respectfully solicits al! parties 

about to furnish, and ane furniture, to inspect his stock, which 

will be found to consist of the newest designs of furniture, of the best 
seasoned materials, at the lowest possible prices. 

An estimate given for any quantity of goods, from one room to an 
entire house. 

The Upholstery Department will be found equally low in price. All 
qualities of — always in stock. 

Carpets, Floor-cloths, Matting, and Bedding of all descriptions, at 
very reduced prices. 

é oks of Prices may be had on application, and also Books of De- 

signs lent. 

Spanish mahogany easy chairs, real morocco leather, stuffed, 
all hair, and spring seats, with continuation mahogany 
moulding to the backs, on patenteastors . . . = . 

Mahogany sweep-back chairs, with Trafalgar seats, stuffed 
with all best horse-hair, in hair seating, carved and splat 
polished P . . . : . . : : O14 6 

Solid rosewood drawing-room chairs, in damask . P . O13 6 
An early inspection is respectfully solicited, and your particular 

attention to the address is requested, in full, 

Ricuarp A. C. Loaper, 24 Pavement, Finsbury, London. 


Silver and Electro-Plate Superseded 


BY RICHARD AND JOIIN SLACK’S CHEMICALLY PURIFIED 
NICKEL SILVER. 


A GOOD substitute for SILVER has long been sought 

after, and numerous*have been the attempts to produce a perfect 
metal that will retain its colour when in use. How fruitless the at- 
tempts have been, the public know too well from the fact, that all their 
purchases have, after a few days’ wear, exhibited a colour little better 
than brass. The very severe tests that have been applied to our 
metal (which in all cases it has withstood), at once plazes it pre-emi- 
nent above all others, and from its silver-like appearance, its intrinsic 
and valuable properties, give us confidence in asserting that it is, and 
re the ONLY PURE AND PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


£2 12 





Fiddle Pattern. 

. 12s. and 15s. 
10s. and 13s. 

5s. and 6s. 


Thread Pattern. King's and Victoria Pattern 

28s. 30s. 

16s. 2ls. 25s. 

8s. lls. 12s. 

Cruet Frames with rich Cut Glasses, from 22s. 
Table Candlesticks, 12s. per pair. 
Tea-sets, and every article for the Table, at proportionate prices. 

R. and J. 8. beg to caution the public against several spurious imi- 
tations of their Articles, which are daily offered to the public as Albata 
British Plate. The genuine are to be had only at their Establish- 
ment, 336 STRAND, opposite Somerset House, where no inferior 


goods are kept. 
FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, &e. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK are now offering the most exten- 
sive and elegant assortment of Fenders in London, embracing the 
newest designs, at prices 30 per cent under any other house. Orna- 
mental Iron Fenders, 3 feet long, 4s. 6d. ; 3 feet 6 inches, 5s. 3d.; 4 feet, 
6s.; ditto, bronzed, from 6s.; Bedroom Fenders, from 2s. 6d.; rich 
Scroll Fenders, with Steel Spear, any size, from 10s. Chamber Fire- 
Irons, ls. 9d. per set; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d.; superior ditto, with cut 
head and bright pans, frora 6s. 6d.; new patterns, with bronzed head, 
lls. ; ditto, with ormolu and China heads, at proportionate prices. 

BALANCE IVORY TABLE-KNIVES, 10s. dozen; Dessert do. 
9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. pair. White bone Table-knives, 6s.; Dessert 
ditto, 4s.; Carvers, 2s. per pair. Superior Kitchen Table-knives and 
Forks, from 6s. 6d. per dozen. Table-knives, with pure Nickel Silver, 
Tables, 22s. dozen; Dessert ditto, 18s.; Carvers, 6s. 6¢. per pair, 
all marked RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, and warranted. 

A SET OF THREE FULL-SIZED TEA-TRAYS, 6s. 6¢.; superior 
Japan Gothic ditto, 13s. 6d. ; Gothic paperditto, 33s. Patent Dish Covers, 
set of six for 17s. g Jack, complete, 7s. 6d. ; Brass ditto, 9s. 6d. 
Coal Seuttles, from ls. 6d. ; and every ription of Furnishing lron- 
mongery 30 per cent under any other house. 


SHOWER-BATHS, WITH CURTAINS, 9. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, in submitting the above prices, bg 
it to be understood, it is for articles of the best quality only. ; 

The extensive patronage their establishment has received during 4 
period of nearly thirty years (1818), will be some proof the public have 
not been deceived 1 as a — arantee, 4 will contione 0 
—~ any article not approved of, or return the money, it being 
their in tion to sell on) ao articles as will do them credit, and 
give satisfaction by their bility. 

Richard and John Slack, 336 Strand, Opposite Somerset House. 


*,* Their Iustrated Catalogue may be had gratis, or sent to any 


t free. 
yrs ESTABLISHED 1818. 
The Money returned for every Article not approved of. 


Table-spoons and Forks, per dozen . 


Dessert ditto and 
Tea ditto 


Strongest Fiddle. 
198, 


ditto 
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Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the Marquis or 
je NoRTHAMPTON, 


‘PECIMENS of the GEOMETRICAL MOSAIC of 
S the MIDDLE AGES ; with a brief Historical Notice of the Art, 
founded on Papers read before the Roya Iwnstirure or Bririsu 
Axcurrects, the Roya Soctety ov Arts, and the Ancu®oLoGicaL 
IxsritTe OF Great Barrain AND [keLanp. 

By MATTHEW DIG BY WYATT, Arcutrecr. 


The above-mentivned work will contain one-and-twenty Medium 
Folio Plates, executed inthe best style of Chromolithography, forming 
facsimiles of the elaborate Drawings made by Mr. Wyatt from the 
choicest examples of the Art of Mosaic existing in Italy and Sicily. 

Messrs. Day and Son trust that their publication ot this work will 
supply a want -that has been long felt by Architects, Antiquarians, 
Artists, and Manufacturers, — 

The price of the Volume will be 2/. 12s. 6d.; and they hope to be 
enabled to present it to the Public in about a month from this date. 

Subscribers’ Names may be addressed to Messrs. Day and Son, 
17 Gate Street, Lincola’s Inn Fields. 








SELECTION from the WORKS of PALESTRINA, 
A in Vocal Score, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 


— Arranged by J. M. CAPES. 


The whole carefully revised by VINCENT NOVELLO. 
Price in Score, 21. 2s. 
Treble, 6s. 6d.; Alto, 7s.; Tenor, 7s.; Bass, 6s. 


Vocal Vocal 
Score, Parts. 
No, 1.—MISSA. Pap MARCELLI Price 10s. 6d. . 7s. Od. 


sco e © 
Oe.» ¢ 6 
o..23 90 


2—MISSA. Airenna Cupzisti Munera . 
3.—MISSA. Brevis . ; ‘ 7 
4.—MISSA. Iste CoNFEssor . . . 
5—LAMENTATION. Iw Cana DomINi 
6.—LAMENTATION, In Parasceve 


ott Ko wm ant-l 
—) 


7—LAMENTATION. Saspato SANcTo . 6 40 
&.—THREE CHANTS ; ; 5 g 6 
9.—MOTETT. OnoneJesu. 0 
10.—MOTETT. LoqueBaNtur . 0 
1L.—MOTETT. OApbMIRaBILe . 0 
12.—MOTETT. SurGe AMIcaAmia . 0 46 
13.—MOTETT. ApDoORAMUS TE CHRISTE 1 oO 
14.—MOTETT. AUDI BENIGNE . . 3 0 


15.—MOTETT. Vexirta Reais. ° : , ee 
London: J. A. Novello, 69 Dean Street, Soho ; and 24 Poultry. 





Lately published, price 2s. cloth lettered, with approbation of 
the Right Reverend Bishop Carrutuers, 


REASONS for embracing the CATHOLIC FAITH. 
By a CONVERT. 

“To those who, like ourselves, are surfeited with tales of imagi- 
nary conversions to and from all sorts of Creeds, the history which 
forms the first part of this useful little volume is a welcome relief. 

oe. Any one who wishes to see how a controversial subject 
may be treated with vigour, good sense, and perfect Christian charity, 
will not be disappointed in these unpretending pages.”—RamBLER, 
vol. i. p. 124. 

Edinburgh : J. Marshall, 22 Leith Street; London, C. Dolman, 
New Bond Street; T. Jones, Paternoster Row; and J. Burns, Port- 
man Street. 





Just published, crown §vo, price ls. post free ls. 6d., 
‘,HE FRENCH REVOLUTION: THE HISTORY 
OF THIRTY HOURS, February 1848. By M. Emive pe Grrar- 
pin, Editor of La Presse, with a Portrait of Lamartine, from an origi- 
nal ene 
‘** Political revolution as the means: and social revolution as the end.” 
—Page 6. 

FRANCE and ENGLAND: a Vision of the Fu- 
ture. By M. Lamartine, Member of the Provisional Government of 
France. Fifth edition, super-royal 32mo, price |s., post free ls. 6d. 

HEROIC CHARACTERS of the REVOLUTION, 
By M. De Lamartine, Member of the Provisional Government of 
France. Super-royal 32mo, price 1s. 

The POLITY of REASON: or, the Rationale of 
Government. By M. De Lamanting. Super-royal 32mo, price ls., 
post free ls. 6d. 

ORGANISATION of LABOUR. By M. Lovts 


Bianc, Member of the Provisional Government. Super-royal 32mo, 
price ls., post free ls. 6d. 


The LABOUR QUESTION. By M. Micuet Cur- 
VALLIER. Super-royal 32mo, price ls. 
London: H, G. Clarke and Co., 278 Strand. 








Just published, price Is., free by post ls. 6d., the Sixth English Edition 
(translated from the 24th French Edition), 


(CONSTIPATION DESTROYED ; or, Exposition of 

a Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible Means of overcoming 
Habitual Constipation, and of completely eradicating Chronic Dis- 
eases of the Digestive Organs, without using Medicines or any arti- 
ficial means whatever (discovery made in France, by M. WAKTON), 
confirmed by numerous Certificates from eminent Physicians and 
other persons of the highest respectability in the United Kingdom, 
France, and other countries. 


Sold by J. Yourns, 36 Farringdon Street, London; and all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom. - 2 J 


M OURNING.—Mnr, PUGH, in returning his 
acknowl ents for the highly distinguished patronage he 
has so long and liberally received, to acquaint the Nobility, 
a a Public in general, that his Maison de Deuil is R 
OP , Since the recent enlargement of the premises, with the 
most extensive and assortment of MOURNING, of every de- 
» ever su to the Public. 


163 and 165 Regent Street, two doors from Burlington Street. 
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In preparation, 
PHE CATHOLIC’S PRACTICAL LIBRARY, being 
a Short Series of the Masterpieces of Catholic lractical Divinity, 
neatly printed in a uniform size, and at as moderate a price as possible, 
The publication will be distinguished by the following features : 
1. The several Works will be newly translated for this Series, and 
with as strict an adherence as possible to the spirit of the original 
2. Each Work will contain an original Pretace, and some Kmbel- 
lishments. The latter will be from designs by J. KR. Uerbert, Esq. 
R.A., and Heury Doyle, Esq., engraved by Thompson 
The whole will be under the Superintendence of the Rev. Dr, 
Maoutixe, and the Rev. Dr. Wurrry. 
The following Works are intended to appear in the Series 
1. The SPIRITUAL COMBAT: with the PEACE 
of the SOUL, &e. 
2. SPIRITUAL REFLECTIONS and MEDITA- 
TIONS by Sr. ALruonsvs. 
3. On the IMITATION of CHRIST, by A. Kemprs. 
4. LETTERS and MEDITATIONS of ST, 
FRANCIS DE SALES. 
5. The SINNER’S GUIDE—TREATISE on 
DEVOTLON—MEMORIAL of a CHRISTIAN LIFE—by Lewis or 
GRANADA. 


Also, 

SELECT PRACTICALWORKS of Sranenrt, 

Fenevon, Bossuet, Loarte, Ke. 
Just published, 

MARY the STAR of the SEA: a Story of Catholic 

Devotion, fep. 8vo, cloth, 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. z 
*.° This little Work is intended to illustrate the several titles of 
the Blessed Virgin by the typical female characters of the Old Testa 
ment. 
In the Press. 

SERMONS preached in 1847 and 1848, by the Rev. 
Freperick Oakery, M.A, 

London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square. 





At press, to be ready early in June, 
PUe HOME of the LOST CHILD: a Tale of the 
Asylum of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith. 
London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





(HINA and GLASS WAREROOMS, 210 REGENT 

STREET.—JOSEPH WHITE informs the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public, that in consequence of contemplated alterations in hi: pre- 
mises, he has determined to SELL OFF his extensive and well-selected 
modern Stock, comprising DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, and BREAK.~ 
FAST SERVICES, in porcelain and carthenware; an extensive as- 
sortment of Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lamps, and ornamental goods, 
&c., the whole of the first manufacture, and which will be offered at 
extremely reduced prices. ‘The Sale will commence on Monday, May 
Ist, and continue for a few weeks only. P 

210 Regent Street, opposite Conduit Street. 


MPORTANT TO LADIES. — Messrs. L. and M. 
WORMS will OPEN TO-MORROW for inspection TWENTY 
CASES, consisting of 2000 Pieces of French printed Muslins at 3s. 11¢. 
and 4s. lid. the full dress; 200 Pieces Balzerines; 1200 Barége and 
Cashmere Shawls at 5s. 9d., worth 12s. 6d.; also 470 Visites and Man- 
tles, in all the novel shapes, just received from Paris, at one-half the 
original cost. N.B. The millinery and show-rooms for dresses are 
now replete with the most recherché style in bonnets, children’s 
dresses, cloaks, hoods, &e, 


Observe, L. and M. WORMS, 106 to 109 Whiteehapel Road. 


~ RESTORATION OF THE HAIR. 


To Messrs. A. RowLanp and Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Linton, Cambridge, October 25th, 1847. 

GentLemen,—A striking instanee of the efficacy of your MACAS- 
SAR OIL in the Restoration of the Hair has just come under my notice. 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came off by some unac- 
countable means. Ile purchased of me several d'fferent popular pre- 
parations, which he regularly and faithfully used, but without effecting 
the least oyperent change. At last I advised him to try a bottle of 
your MACASSAR OIL; and, on Friday last, he communicated to me 
the pleasing intelligence of the reappearance of a thick head of hair. 
You can make what use you please of this, and refer inquirers to, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. SERGEANT, Bookseller, §e. 

Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small), 10s. 6¢., and 

double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

*.* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the 
back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 











‘STOOPING ofthe SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 

TION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently and effec- 
tually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occa- 
sional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which 
is light, simple, easily applied, either above or beneath the dress, and 
worn without any uncomfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. 
To young persons especially it is highly beneficial, immediately pro- 
ducing an evident Improvement in the Figure, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of Pulmonary Diseases ; whilst to the Invalid, 
and those much engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading or 
Studying, bey a or Music, it is found to be invaluable, 
as it expands the Chest, and affords a great support to the back. It 
is made in Silk; and can be loewasded per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London; or full particulars, with prices and mode of 
measurement, on receipt of a postage-stamp. 




















































NEW FINE-ART JOURNAL. 


Published every Saturday, price Sixpence, Stamped, 


THE RAMBLER; 


x 
YA JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, POLITICS, aed MUSIC, 
\ 











AND 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue Seconp Votume or THe RAMBLER comMENcED on THE Gru or May, and contained 
the first of a Sertes or Papers on THE Fine Arts, which will form an important feature 
in all future Nambers of the Journal, in conjunction with Reviews or att New Pustications 
connected with the Poetry, History, or Philosophy of Art, and Critiques upon Pusiic Exut- 
BITIONS of all kinds. Among other Papers on Art, the following are in immediate preparation : 





Grotto; uts Postrion IN REFERENCE TO Mopern Patntine. 

Tur Genius or Micuart ANGELO; was IT SprriTvat, Sensvuat, or INTELLECTUAL ? 
Tus Present Sratre or Gornic Arr in Enctanp; witn ILcustRations. 

Tne Sprait or Caricature, Intentionat ‘ann Dacuiteurronar. 

Ortxions or THE ANCIENTS ON THE NATURE OF RHE Baaveres. 


In addition to its Papers on Fine Art, the RAMBLER will retain all its present.features, 
viz. Articles on the Potrrrcat aNp SoctaL QuesTIoNs oF THE DAY, Original Papers in Biro- 
crapuy, History, Fiction, Criticism, &c.; with Reviews or New Books, and a complete 
JournNAL or THE News or Each Week. The following subjects are, among others, in preparation : 


mp seer 


1. Bioorarnicat Skxetrcues or Ceresratep Foreicn Autnors, wHose Lives HAVE NEVER BEEN 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND; INcLUDING Lamartine, W. ScHLEGEL, De Maistre, Covnr Sror- 
nero, Lamennats, &c. &c. 

2, Aw Histrorican anp Criticat Account or tae Catacomss at Roms, rrom Persona Exa- 
MINATION,. 

8. Sxercurs or toe Great Caaracters or tHe Ace anv Court or Louts QuaTorzeE; Ricuetiev, 

Mazarin, Conné, Bossuet, Fénéiton, Moree, Racine, CornerttE, Mapame DE Suvieré, &e. 

. Romance anv RE tIGIon, 

. Cuaracteristics or tHe Ancrent AnD Moprern Tueortes or Music. 


o> 








Contents of Nos. 19 and 20. 


The Modern Artist: the Cause of his Mediocrity.—English Gaiety and English Gloom.—European Prospects. 
—Seenes in London: The Migration.— Reviews of Fau’s Anatomy for Artists; Howard’s Lectures on Painting ; 
Forster's Life of Goldsmith; Lord Hervey’s Memoirs; Byrne’s British Colonies; Lamartine’s Vision of the 
Fature; &c. &c.—With a complete Journal of the Week’s News. 





Vol. I. is now ready, price 8s. Gd. cloth lettered. 





The RAMBLER is also published in pak a hoa PARTS, in a Wrapper, on the First day of 
eac 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 19 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET; 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 


AGENTS FOR INDIA.—Catcutta: COLVIN, AINSLIE, anp CO.; ROSARIO anp CO. 
Bompay: WOLLER’ anv CO.; : J. A. BRIGGS. 
MADRAS: BINNEY And CO. 


FOR AMERICA.—New York, E. DUNIGAN. Deapegrans, W. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Bartrmorr, MURPHY. 


NOTICE. 


For the convenience of the Trade, a Central Office for ler aac MBLER has 
Street, Fleet Street, where Advertisements are received by Mr. S; Eyre until tt on Thurs y ine 


Denmark Hill, in ere Re 
= eee ees Palernceter Ros ; end by 
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